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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


It is impossible to prepare the full re- 
port of the annual meeting of W. L. A. 
for the Bulletin which must go to press 
soon after the meeting is held. It has 
seemed wise this year, however, to bring 
to members in this number such part of 
the report as might make up a complete 
unit of the program. 

The officers elected for the next year 
are as follows: 

President. M. Louise Hunt, Racine 
Vice-president. Josephine R. Hargrave, 
Ripon 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Claire 

Most of the session on Thursday morn- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of the 


Irene M. Newman, Madison 
Dorothy F. Siebecker, Eau 


topic Cooperation between College, 
School, and Public Libraries. The four 
papers on that program are given in full 
in this issue. We are also printing here 
the several book lists selected for special 
discussion so that members may have 


_them for consultation. 


The Wisconsin Library Association 
scholarship fund is now available for 
several library workers who desire a 
summer school training in 1933. The 
rules and regulations concerning the 
granting of scholarships will be an- 


nounced later. Applications should be 
made now to Miss M. Louise Hunt, Pres- 
ident Wisconsin Library Association, Ra- 
cine Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN COLLEGE, SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


From the College Point of View 
By Malvina C. Clausen, Librarian, 
Oshkosh Teachers’ College 


The subject of this paper, Coopera- 
tion between college, school, and public 
libraries, from the viewpoint of the col- 
lege librarian, might well have for its 
alternative title, Increasing the Useful- 
ness of the College Library. 

In days past a student found practi- 
cally all the information on this subject 
between the covers of his text-book and 
if what he wanted was not there, he usu- 
ally went no further. Now it is unusual 
to find that one text-book will suffice. 
The student will often search through 
many books and magazines in his college 
library for information and will ask for 
more. If then, he has read all that the 
college can offer and more can be had 
within the community, it should be the 
duty of the librarian to direct him to this 
material. It is a question of inter-li- 
brary service. The public librarian, the 
high school librarian, and the college li- 
brarian should each be willing to do what 
she could to supplement the other’s 
needs. 

All of my statements are applicable to 
the situation at Oshkosh where there ex- 
ists a feeling of mutual friendliness and 
mutual interest between the three li- 
braries. The right spirit is there and 
the only thing necessary is that the li- 
brarians take advantage of it. 

Large libraries have their union cata- 
logs as guides to material in other 
places; Library of Congress cards offer 
Dewey decimal numbers as an aid to 
those who use this scheme of classifica- 
tion; the Union list of serials tells us 
what libraries have periodicals in which 
we might be interested. Photostat serv- 
ices may be had by anyone for the pay- 
ment of a fairly reasonable fee. An in- 
ter-library loan is carried on all over the 
country. Large and small meetings of 
librarians are held for the purpose of 
spreading library activities. In each 


case the motive is making library service 
of greatest possible value. Librarians in 
small places can well carry out the ideas 
of these schemes, because, after all, they 
are working toward the same goal,—to 
do all in their power for their patrons. 
Librarians long ago outgrew the thought 
of having every book in its place on the 
shelf when the library was locked up for 
the night, and now they they prefer to 
have the book in use rather than stand- 
ing idle. 

We buy books with the expectation of 
filling a need. If the college library has 
a book, a magazine, a pamphlet, or a pic- 
ture which is not in use and either the 
public library or the high school library 
wishes to use it, would it not be justifi- 
able to loan the material rather than 
having it on the shelf serving no pur- 
pose? And would it not be fair to permit 
the college faculty and students to bor- 
row of these other libraries for the same 
reason? Now, we are all aware that 
there are exceptions to this liberality 
and that for one good reason or another, 
a librarian decides that it is for the best 
welfare of her library not to grant per- 
mission to loan certain publications, but 
such instances cannot be discussed here. 

Inter-library loan frequently saves du- 
plication of material, and thereby re- 
sults in a saving of funds. For instance, 
at present the public library at Oshkosh 
does not own a copy of the Oxford dic- 
tionary, for which there would be much 
less demand than at the college where a 
set is at the disposal of the patrons of 
the city library. In the same way the 
public library has books and magazines 
which the college could scarcely afford to 
place on its shelves, but which are occa- 
sionally needed by students or faculty. 

It is true that the first and foremost 
purpose of the college library is to aid 
its faculty and students in carrying on 
their work; that of the public library is 
to contribute to the needs and pleasures 
of its patrons, and that of the high 
school library is to be ready to furnish 
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literature to its teachers and pupils. To 
all three groups inter-library relation- 
ship would be beneficial. Again there 
will be taxpayers who help support all 
three institutions who may wish to use 
any or all of the libraries, and with a 
perfect right. It is possible that a college 
student’s parents may be paying taxes 
toward the up-keep of the three institu- 
tions, that the student may be living in 
the city containing the three libraries 
and that he may be doing practice teach- 
ing in the high school. Each library 
must favor its own patrons, but there 
are times when a person should have the 
right to use material in all three places. 

Furthermore, instead of a college li- 
brarian having to limit her report to a 
collection of twenty, thirty or forty thou- 
sand volumes, she should be able to say 
that she has a certain number of vol- 
umes in her library, plus the use of 
books in the public library. The high 
school library does not help to fill in the 
real need to any appreciable extent. 
However, high school teachers are as in- 
terested as college teachers in knowing 
what available material there is for 
their use in the city. The library may 
have been the deciding factor which in- 
duced the college or high school teacher 
to accept her position, for every good 
teacher wants a good working library at 
her command. Oshkosh is fortunate in 
having three good libraries, but the same 
situation may not hold true in all locali- 
ties which have the three kinds of in- 
stitutions. 

It is truly said that the serving of re- 
freshments will bring people together. 
The same attraction has brought the 
Oshkosh librarians out many times and 
they have enjoyed sociable and profitable 
sessions. If you are not used to this 
practice in your locality, I would advise 
you to try it once a month or at least 
once in six weeks. You will be surprised 
at the number of problems that you will 
cover without having made any special 
effort or given much time to working up 
a discussion. 

The Reserve System is one of the de- 
manding features of a college library. 
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When a library does not own a book 
which a teacher wishes placed on the re- 
serve shelf, it is often possible to borrow 
it from the public library for a long 
enough time to cover the need. The li- 
brarian at the public library does not 
feel that she can remove books from her 
regular shelves and place them on 
special reserved shelves, but she will 
take a teacher’s list and place a time 
limit of three days on the books to be 
used by the students. This arrangement 
permits more students to have a chance 
at the books than one in which books had 
been left on the shelves under the two 
weeks loan plan. Borrowing, loaning and 
reserving do not refer to books alone, but 
include magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
and pictures as well. 

It is most important to have a list of 
periodicals of one library posted in the 
other so that anyone at a glance may 
find out what material may be had in the 
other library. Such a list is used a very 
great deal. 

At binding time, librarians will often 
be able to pick up a few needed maga- 
zines from each other and save writing 
elsewhere for them. These have always 
been offered with no charges attached. 
Duplicate books may also be exchanged, 
or sold at bargain prices, or even pre- 
sented free of charge, depending on the 
material. 

Every student at the Oshkosh college 
must file a library clearance slip at the 
end of the year, before his grades will 
be sent him. But in addition he must 
have a clear record at the public library 
and at the high school. A card with the 
name of a student from either library 
filed at the desk with the college record 
will catch any careless or delinquent per- 
son as he applies for his college clear- 
ance slip. He is then sent to the libra- 
rian who had reported his name. 


All freshmen entering college are giv- 
en a series of library lectures. These are 
not only for the purpose of teaching a 
student how to use the college library, 
but also to help him to understand li- 
braries in general. The arrangement, 
regulations, and some of the special fea- 
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tures concerning the public library are 
always mentioned and students are en- 
couraged to bring up questions. 

Juniors and seniors taking the teach- 
er-librarian course must visit both the 
public and high school libraries. Later, 
during a class period, these visits are 
discussed. Such experiences should be of 


considerable value to prospective teach- - 


er-librarians. The high school librarian 
has been especially cordial to the stu- 
dents who have visited her library and 
she has given her time to explain the ar- 
rangement of her library to them and 
has answered many questions. Word is 
always sent her beforehand so that she 
will know when to expect the visits. 

About fifty per cent of the students 
of the Oshkosh Teachers’ College are 
residents of the city, and therefore, the 
greater per cent of them are graduates 
of the Oshkosh high school. The high 
school librarian says that many college 
freshmen return to use the books which 
they knew during their high school 
years. It is interesting to note that oc- 
casionally an ambitious pupil will come 
to the college library to prepare a paper 
and will usually ask to borrow a book. 

The high school pupils at Oshkosh are 
given a well organized course in the use 
of the library, and when later they come 
to the collage, they are not so utterly be- 
wildered as are those who have had no 
library lessons. This past experience is 
very helpful during the first few days at 
the college when everything is so new to 
the freshmen; it also lessens the confu- 
sion in the library. 

Let me offer one more illustration be- 
fore concluding. The college library has 
helped out with sets of books when the 
high school has run short. One instance 
of this occurred last semester when a 
student teacher from the college had a 
French class at the high school and the 
supply of books there was low. The col- 
lege text-library was able to supply the 
extra copies, so that neither the student- 
teacher from the college, nor the pupils 
from the high school were inconvenienced 
because of a shortage of books. 
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Cooperation is the “working together 
toward the same end, purpose, or effect,” 
and right inter-library relationship fur- 
thers library service, the results of which 
are well repaid. 


From the Point of View of the High 
School Librarian 
By Ruth Mielke, Librarian, Appleton 
High School 


I could find no better statement of the 
theme of my discussion than the fol- 
lowing words of Melvil Dewey: “The 
schools give the chisel, the libraries, the 
marble; there can be no statues without 
both.” In applying this statement we 
have two great educational institutions 
to consider; first the public school sys- 
tem, with its indispensable school li- 
brary; and secondly the public library, 
which in one recent writer’s opinion is 
“the most alive and growing institution 
that now exists.”* We agree with Dr. 
Dewey that both agencies are vital in the 
making of “living statues”, meaning 
well-developed, intelligent, useful and 
cultured citizens. But while both agen- 
cies share a common goal, each has a 
specific purpose, whether dealing with 
chisel or marble. The high school library 
(to which I must necessarily confine my- 
self) has only a limited group to serve, a 
prescribed course of study to build upon, 
and various definite teaching processes 
to conform to. The public library is for 
the entire community. Where the work 
of the high school library ends, the work 
of the public library begins, for the job 
of education must extend into the lives 
of adults after their formal training is 
completed. 

There are today in the state of Wis- 
consin 435 high schools, each having a 
school library. Four cities are listed in 
which the public library administers the 
school libraries. These cities are Madi- 
son, Fond du Lac, Eau Claire, and Keno- 
sha. The State Department of Public In- 
struction is prepared to submit without 
comment, a list of arguments for and 
against public library administration of 
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school libraries. This is a question on 
which as yet there is no consensus of 
opinion. 

What is the status of cooperation be- 
tween these many school libraries and 
the public libraries in the various com- 
munities? Dr. B. Lamar Johnson has 
made a survey of secondary school li- 
braries (including Appleton) in connec- 
tion with the three year survey of sec- 
ondary education for the use of the U. 
S. Department of Education. The com- 
plete report is to be published this fall. 
The survey was begun in July, 1929 and 
was financed by an appropriation of 
$225,000 by Congress. 


In the September A. L. A. Bulletin Dr. 
Johnson points out as one of his findings: 

“Strikingly small is the amount of co- 
operation reported between school and 
public libraries. Few school librarians 
report receiving assistance from public 
libraries, and even fewer school libra- 
rians report performing activities which 
would assist the public library in its 
work with school pupils. The situation is 
one which might very properly be inves- 
tigated by a joint committee of school 
and public librarians.” 


I believe from personal experience and 
reading that cooperation is reasonably 
close; at least that steady progress is be- 
ing made to bring about the desired re- 
lationship. I shall endeavor to enumerate 
a number of specific ways in which 
school and public libraries may cooper- 
ate. 

The public library does assist the 
school library by permitting it to borrow 
books and other materials to supplement 
school, library resources. The public li- 
brary permits use of expensive technical 
aids, such as the United State Catalog, 
Book Review Digest, bound periodicals, 
and current periodicals to which the 
school does not subscribe. 


School libraries would appreciate hav- 
ing the public library furnish a list of 
their bound magazines with dates and 
their current magazine list to refer to 
when the constant question arises in 
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connection with the use of the Readers’ 
Guide, “Do you think the public library 
has this or that magazine?” 

There are many activities performed 
by the school library to assist the public 
library. First of all, the pupils are given 
instruction in the use of books and li- 
braries. The chief aim of this course is 
to teach students to use intelligently both 
the school and public library of their 
community. Throughout the student’s 
school career, the school endeavors to de- 
velop in the student lasting reading 
habits. In this connection I want to men- 
tion that the principal of the Appleton 
High School stressed this idea in his 
speech at the Senior banquet last June. 
He urged Seniors, especially those unem- 
ployed, to make use of the public library 
by undertaking a definite home reading 
course or following an educational hob- 
by, both worthy suggestions which would 
lead students to yet untouched resources 
in the public library and which would 
help the student in informing himself 
to a remarkable degree in some one spe- 
cial field. 


Here are a few every day activities in 
which the school library may cooperate. 
The public library should be informed of 
probable school demands. Some aids 
helpful to the public library in this re- 
spect are the course of study, the student 
hand book, the outside reading lists for 
English, and special reference lists in 
the various courses. Methods by which 
every day activities are carried on be- 
tween the school and public library are 
(1) by telephone call; (2) by written 
note sent with a pupil; (3) by frequent 
visits by both librarians, giving an op- 
portunity for informal discussion and ex- 
change of ideas. 


We can help each other further by be- 
ing ever vigilant in the matter of 
strayed, lost, or stolen books. Often 
books are returned purposely or other- 
wise to the wrong library. They should 
be promptly returned. In the Appleton 
high school we have a lost and found de- 
partment, the cooperation of the janitors 
in returning stray books, and «a periodic 
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inspection of lockers. By these three 
means we try to keep all books where 
they belong. Public library books are re- 
turned with a report of the names of 
students in whose lockers overdue or 
stolen books were found. 


No doubt there are cities like Appleton 
where the public library is overcrowded 
and where service to the adult public 
may be seriously interfered with by too 
many disturbing high school students, 
coming in the evening. An effective solu- 
tion to the problem was worked out in 
Appleton by means of a special permit 
which reads as follows: 


APPLETON HIGH SCHOOL 


Librarian, Public Library: 

The bearer has asked for privilege of 
studying at the public library in the eve- 
ning. He assures us that he will cooperate 
with the library at all times in helping 
maintain order and quiet. 

Principal. 


Bignature: Of StGONt «..0.0.6.06s 000 


The staff of the local public library 
agrees that this procedure has finally 
solved the evening problem. 

A further definite contact between 
school and public library is established 
through the city superintendent of 
schools who by law is a member of the 
public library board. This provides a 
splendid opportunity for cooperation 
which may be too often neglected. 


An outstanding example of coopera- 
tion which was brought to my attention 
recently is the establishment of a high 
school department in the Evanston pub- 
lic library. This department is in charge 
of a director whose desk is placed near 
the main receiving desk. A card of in- 
troduction is used by the high school li- 
brarians and teachers who send students 
to the public library. 

In smaller libraries one member of the 
staff could be designated as High School 
Assistant to help students with refer- 
ence questions after school or in the 
evening. I find that a personal note of 
introduction from the librarian is a 
means of giving the student better atten- 
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tion and interest and at the same time 
assuring the reference librarian that her 
time is not spent in vain. 

The high school director engages in 
many activities such as preparing read- 
ing lists, bulletin board displays, advis- 
ing parents, and aiding student organ- 
izations, 

At all points there should be the clos- 
est cooperation and most agreeable re- 
lationship. I believe librarians in any 
city should meet regularly in conference 
and thus keep abreast of new develop- 
ments ever in progress whereby school 
and public library may work together 
more effectively. 

In closing I wish to quote the last few 
lines of the poem which relates the jour- 
ney of an old man who, after crossing a 
chasm, stopped to build a bridge: 


Said a fellow pilgrim near: 

“Why build a bridge at eventide?” 

The laborer lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he 
said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm which has been as nought to 
me 

To the fair-haired youth a pitfall be, 

He too, must cross in the twilight dim; 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him.” 


The Public Library Point-of-View 


By Sybil C. Schuette, Kellogg Public 
Library, Green Bay 


How should public libraries cooperate 
with the high school, college, or univer- 
sity libraries in their community? I 
have been asked to discuss this question 
from the point of view of the public li- 
brarian, and in an endeavor to determine 
how libraries should cooperate, I decided 
to discover how public libraries DO co- 
operate with these various other special- 
ized agencies. 

With this end in view I sent out one 
of those unpopular questionnaires to li- 
brarians throughout the state, picking 
out libraries in cities where there was 
only a high school library with which to 
cooperate, cities where there was a State 
Teachers College, and cities where there 
was a college or university library, or 
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in some cases where a community includ- 
ed all three types of libraries, in order 
to obtain the three different viewpoints. 
I found, however, that the viewpoints 
differed very little in essence. The prob- 
lems were the same in most cases, but 
the experience necessarily wider in the 
cities where there was more than a pub- 
lic library and a high school library. 


The librarians were very good, rose 
to the call, and answered my questions 
in a most helpful manner, I will give you 
my findings, and in the discussion which 
follows we can perhaps settle on a few 
salient essentials to close cooperation be- 
tween libraries in a community. 


So far what form has this coopera- 
tion taken? It seems to fall into five sep- 
arate phases: cooperation in reference 
work, inter-library loans, the book-buy- 
ing problem or duplication problem, the 
student problem, and cooperation with 
schools through school and class room 
libraries. 

Let us take them up in this order and 
see what the libraries have done. 


Reference cooperation 


I discovered a great willingness to co- 
operate in reference work among the li- 
brarians. Reference cooperation seemed 
to resolve itself into cooperation with 
students coming to the library and with 
teachers themselves, rather more than 
with cooperation between libraries. Ap- 
pleton, however, uses the telephone free- 
ly to the college library and refers pa- 
trons there for books which they do not 
have or for supplementary material. 
Whitewater refers readers to the Teach- 
ers College library and vice _ versa. 
Teachers are encouraged to send outlines 
and lists of books to the library in ad- 
vance of the demand, so that material is 
available for their classes. 


Special shelves were set aside in most 
libraries upon request of the high school 
librarian or teachers. One librarian 
questioned this “special shelf” idea, com- 
menting that they were out of date as 
“eold storage of books for a few people.” 
I would like to have the reaction of oth- 
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ers on this point. In Oshkosh, Whitewa- 
ter, Kaukauna, and Madison, the librar- 
ians do not set aside groups of books on 
special shelves for groups or classes. 
Some libraries buy books for courses 
of study for the high school. In most 
cases these books are purchased when 
they can be used for the general public 
also. Many of the librarians commented 
that the college libraries had a larger 
book fund than the public library and 
they felt their money should be reserved 
for general purchases. Milwaukee high 
schools furnish their own books for col- 
lateral reading. Stevens Point does not 
buy books especially for student use, but 
they may use what the library has. 
Whitewater checks the required reading 
lists with the high school librarian and 
orders what the school library does not 
have. Books on the high school reading 
lists are purchased freely in most cases. 


The question of help with students’ 
projects and contracts arises, also, in 
connection with this subject of coopera- 
tion. Just how much help should we give 
students with contracts? How much is 
legitimate reference work, and at what 
point does it frequently develop into the 
librarian virtually doing the pith and 
kernel of the contract when she helps the 
student? Many times in my own ex- 
perience when the contract depended on 
thought and on search, when the materi- 
al was laid before the student the work 
has been done for him. In Oshkosh the 
assistants supervise contracts only, and 
in Superior the assistants help the stu- 
dents to help themselves, which is, of 
course, the ideal in student reference 
help. 


Inter-library loans 


Loans between libraries are general. 
The college is more often in a position to 
loan books to the public library than the 
public library to the college library. In 
Whitewater, Ripon, Waukesha, Oshkosh, 
Milwaukee, and Appleton exchange be- 
tween libraries is frequent. In Milwau- 
kee the public librrry is virtually the 
college library of Marquette University. 
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Loans of collections to high school li- 
braries of books on reading lists or any 
other collateral reading is general. In 
Ripon the college loans books to the pub- 
lic library and allows the public to use 
its reference books. 


Duplication of expensive books and ref- 
erence sets. 


Can some arrangement be made 
whereby duplication of reference books 
and other expensive books can be avoid- 
ed in the smaller places? I have in mind 
such sets as The Dictionary of American 
Biography, The Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences, The Smithsonian Scientific Se- 
ries, and others. The survey shows no 
definite arrangement or plan in most 
cities although many of the librarians 
expressed themselves as being interested. 
Duplication of bound periodical sets is 
avoided in Ripon. The public library 
posts a checklist of the periodicals in 
the college library. St. Norbert College 
library, five miles from Green Bay, has 
a posted list of the bound periodicals in 
the Green Bay library for the use of its 
students. A city the size of Milwaukee 
necessarily builds up its own collection 
without much reference to the books in 
other libraries. Appleton telephones the 
college and high school libraries before 
buying expensive sets. In most cases the 
librarians try to determine what is on 
the shelves of the school and college li- 
braries and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. Madison does not buy any book 
written by a University of Wisconsin 
professor which he would use as a text- 
book or for constant reference. Fond du 
Lac avoids duplication because the high 
school and junior high school are 
branches of the public library, as is the 
ease in Kenosha, Racine, and Madison. 
In Whitewater, the State Teachers Col- 
lege Library owns the U. S. Catalog, and 
the public librarian goes up to the college 
to consult it. In medium-sized and larger 
cities there is necessarily some duplica- 
tion of sets. The libraries are some dis- 
tance apart, and it is not practical to 
have but one set of reference books for 
joint use. 
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Student problem. 


The problem of the high school and 
college student in our libraries has as- 
sumed large proportions. What sort of 
cooperation can be brought about to 
solve this problem? The public library 
wants to help the student. After all we 
are public libraries and as such the stu- 
dent is a part of our public, but how far 
should this cooperation extend when it 
becomes a question of students over- 
crowding libraries and monopolizing li- 
brary privileges so that adult readers 
and the general public are incommoded. 
In all but three cases the librarians re- 
ported that students did overcrowd the 
reading rooms, and that mutilation and 
theft were general. We have some right 
to lay much of this theft at the doors of 
students, when each year fraternity 
houses and high school lockers yield a 
harvest of books A.W.O.L. from the li- 
brary. Have any solutions been found 
for a middle way. The New York Public 
Library in 1930 found it necessary to 
bar high school and college students 
from doing class room work in the read- 
ing rooms and will no longer provide 
books for class study purposes, demand- 
ing that students obtain them from the 
school library. Milwaukee has not limit- 
ed student privileges as yet, but has 
asked that the high schools do not con- 
centrate students at the library at any 
one time. Appleton high school students 
must present a permit signed by the 
teacher in order to use the library in the 
evenings. Waupun closes the library to 
students at 8 p. m. Manitowoc restricts 
the use of the reading rooms from 7-9 
p. m. to adults and to students bearing 
permits signed by the teacher. In Madi- 
son if overcrowding by college students 
prevails, the library rules that the stu- 
dents must go to their own library which 
the state supports for them. In Kau- 
kauna it was found necessary to close 
the library evenings, as the students 
used it as a meeting and dating place. 
In Green Bay, we have a man on duty 
in the evenings from 7 to 9 to keep quiet 
among the students. In Racine students 
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are asked to have their work finished and 
to be out of the building at 8:30 p. m. 
Oshkosh allows only students studying 
to remain and also has an officer on duty. 
We all believe in giving service to stu- 
dents, but this must not be a curtail- 
ment of service to the adult. What can 
we do about it? 


School cooperation. 


In practice there are three forms of 
school library service; first, service given 
entirely by the school department entire- 
ly independent of the public library; 
second, service given entirely by the pub- 
lic library; and third, school library 
service organized on a basis of coopera- 
tion between the school and the library. 
The third seems more effective and more 
satisfactory than the other two. It sup- 
ports the idea that public libraries are 
an integral part of our system of educa- 
tion, and as libraries we are doing our 
part in getting books to the students and 
teachers. There are five libraries in the 
state which have school libraries as 
branches under the control of the library 
board, and these five libraries feel that 
they have solved many of the problems 
of cooperation we have spoken of. These 
libraries are housed in school buildings; 
the school board provides the space, 
light, heat, janitor service, shelving, etc., 
and the library provides the librarians, 
buys the books, the movable equipment, 
and the supplies. These high school 
branches eliminate much competition be- 
tween institutions; there is no duplica- 
tion of expensive books unnecessarily. 
The library purchases the books, and in 
all cases knows what is on the shelves 
of the branches. Much of the student 
reference work is done at the branches, 
doing away with overcrowding at the 
central library. Miss Smith of Madison 
thinks that a good book stock at a school 
branch means that the students do not 
have to have to tap the resources of the 
main library and so leave that place for 
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the use of adults. Madison has a sepa- 
rate division in its budget for the main- 
tenance of school branches and does not 
use any of the main budget for school 
purposes. 

Kenosha has what are called School 
Community Branches, used by both stu- 
dents and members of the community. 
Close cooperation thus exists between 
the school librarian, the teachers, and 
the principal of the school in reference 
work and in providing books needful for 
study and reading. Fond du Lac finds 
that there are great advantages in this 
system in cooperation and in solving 
many of these problems. 


Class room libraries. 


Groups of books sent out by the public 
library for the use of teachers as sup- 
plementary aids are another phase of 
school cooperation. These books are 
used by the pupils and circulated for 
home use by the teacher. This necessari- 
ly cuts down the number of visits the 
children make to the library, but the 
books are getting to the children which 
is the important thing. Once the read- 
ing habit is established the children will 
find their way to the public library and 
will not be satisfied with the small col- 
lection of books in the school room. 
There are instances known where chil- 
dren have become library patrons 
through these collections. At any rate 
books are necessary adjuncts to the new 
methods in education and the library 
does its part in cooperation with the 
school in providing books for class room 
use. 

One librarian made the point that the 
school themselves buy so many books for 
school room use that this discourages 
patronage of the public library by chil- 
dren. I should like to have the views of 
others on this. In Milwaukee practically 
every grade in the public and parochial 
schools has a collection of books from 
the public library administered by teach- 
ers. 

In the short time alloted to me I have 
scratched the surface only of this sub- 
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ject of library cooperation. In the dis- 
cussion which is to follow these intro- 
ductory talks I hope we will be able to 
amplify and accent what is the most im- 
portant phase of cooperation between li- 
braries in a community. 


What the State Reading Circle Offers 


By M. H. Jackson, State Supervisor 
School Libraries 


The good book says with its usual 
truthfulness: “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” And Alexander Pope 
says: ‘’Tis education forms the common 
mind, for as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined.” So old are these sayings that 
they are trite but so long as the respon- 
sibility for child nurture and develop- 
ment mentally and spiritually rests with 
adults, just so long will these two classics 
point teachers, parents and librarians to 
the magnitude of their duties and obli- 
gations. As the child thinks, he is, and 
what he is now, in transient experience, 
he will become in habit as an adult. 

Spiritually we are our thought. How 
important then it is that the child’s re- 
curring thoughts be those that will be- 
come fixed in the kind of character that 
he and we shall approve. 

There are, no doubt, spontaneous be- 
ginnings of trains of thought but the 
most of our thinking is associative both 
in its origin and in its continued trend 
in meditation. This being true, the par- 
ent, the teacher, the librarian, recognize 
the value of guidance of thinking as a 
precursor to guidance in conduct, for 
conduct is always the result of thinking 
and habitual conduct, character, is a re- 
sultant of habits of thought. 

To supply the environment that will 
initiate and sustain right thinking is our 
task. As librarians, it is books, story 
telling and conferences that furnish us 
our means for service. The book that is 
listed good has little significance. If it is 
listed good for John it may still be mere- 
ly the librarian’s guess as to John’s 
needs as well as his interests. If, how- 
ever, John in after years points back to 
that book as one that not only interested 
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him and made him think and as he as- 
sesses its value helped him to a better 
understanding of some phases of life 
that have contributed to his success, we 
have concrete testimony as to the value 
of that particular book upon that par- 
ticular John. Such testimonies are le- 
gion furnishing us with proof of the 
value of our services in guiding children 
in the choice of books for their reading 
periods and their leisure hours. But be- 
cause the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress 
are named as the only literary inspira- 
tion of one life lived long ago in New 
England, we are not to conclude that this 
limited prescription is a cure-all for all 
generations of children or for the prov- 
erbial John whose middle name is not 
Greenleaf. 

And now is propounded the dilemma 
oft discussed. Shall we ask children to 
read what we think they should read, or 
shall we allow them to browse among 
the weeds and tares to find their patches 
of nutritive material growing among the 
weeds, knowing that they needs must 
consume much indigestible and even 
poisonous weed stuff while trying to sort 
and use wholesome food. We have, for 
example, the one who dismisses with a 
wave of the hand all discussion on di- 
rected or even suggested reading for chil- 
dren. “Let them read what they want to 
read,” she says. “They will learn as they 
go. What right have we to curb or direct 
their reading appetites?” If you go the 
limit with this mentor, why set a table 
at meal time. Let the hillsides and 
marshes and the garbage cans furnish 
the food as the hungry may follow their 
tastes. 

Then why not in our attempts to feed 
children spiritually, set the table with 
palatable and wholesome mental foods 
and, limited by the choice food spread 
before them, expect them to follow their 
appetites and known diet needs as they 
select their food, knowing that there are 
no poisonous foods set before them. 
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Why not then spread the table with 
books known to be palatable to many and 
nourishing to at least a few and expect 
them to choose their reading from the 
large list? 

This is the policy of the state reading 
circle. It does not force a child to read a 
book because a board of adults says so. 
He is allowed to choose from a long list 
of titles that children have already en- 
dorsed. These titles are chosen from 
many check lists, and cover a broad field 
of interests. Within the limits of the 
long list, children are free to choose as 
they please. We have often received re- 
quests for permission to go outside the 
list in allowing credits. In every instance 
but one these requests have been grant- 
ed. One list sent us contained nothing 
but fiction and as the board asks for va- 
riety in reading for credit, only the re- 
quired reading in fiction was allowed 
from that list. 

It must be remembered that the read- 
ing for diplomas or seals is minimum. 
Teachers, parents and librarians are 
urged to stimulate children to read far 
beyond the requirement. And they do. 
Our correspondence shows that in addi- 
tion to the number of books read for 
credit, interests are stimulated and hun- 
dreds of thousands of books are being 
drawn and read for the pure love of 
reading. 

And there is no indigestible or poison- 
ous weed material in our lists. You can 
turn children loose within the limits of 
the titles enumerated and trust to their 
awakened interests to guide them in 
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their search for free reading outside our 
lists. 

The fact that children are reading 
pleases us far more than the fact that 
250,000 diplomas and seals are earned in 
a year. With this high tide in reading 
reported every year, may we not assume 
that children’s thoughts are being guided 
into safe channels and that results in 
character building may be expected of 
the coming generation of readers. 


Now I leave it with you. Wherein can 
our Board composed of eight members 
make your work easier and what changes 
would you suggest looking toward better 
results with less and less friction in pro- 
ducing these results. Since its inception, 
the reading circle has granted nearly 
2,000,000 diplomas and seals. From other 
states we are receiving letters express- 
ing wonder, almost amazement, at the 
results that bookmen from Wisconsin are 
assuring outsiders we are accomplishing 
in Wisconsin. We have been looking for 
the peak and the beginning of a decline 
for a long time but every year shows 
growth. Last year 251,252 diplomas and 
seals were granted, another increase of 
10,000. Shall we all, teachers and li- 
brarians, take the organization as it is 
today, change it where it seems neces- 
sary, perfect it for service and carry on 
with the new children coming on in addi- 
tion to those already enthusiastic in their 
response to our proffered service and so 
continue to build up, not merely a sys- 
tem, but a love for reading for its own 
sake in the lives of our on-coming citi- 
zenship. 





APPOINTMENT ON THE COMMISSION 


Miss Anita K. Koenen of Milwaukee has been appointed by Gov. La Follette on 
the Free Library Commission for the balance of a term ending June 1, 1936. Li- 
brarians of the state welcome Miss Koenen to a share in the responsibilities for 
meeting the new demands upon public libraries in these times. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS WITH REFERENCE TO 
PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


Compiled by Mary K. Reely, October, 1932 


Background Books 


Adams, James T. Epic of America. Little, 
$3.75. 

Allen, F. L. Only yesterday. Harper, $3.50. 
Bowers, Claude. Beveridge and the Pro- 
gressive era. 
Darrow, Clarence. 

ner, $3.50. 
Flynn, John T. God’s gold. Harcourt, $3.50. 
Hicks, John D. The Populist revolt. Univ. 
of Minn. Press, $4. 


Story of my life. Scrib- 


Pringle, H. F. Theodore Roosevelt. Har- 
court, $5. 

Steffens, Lincoln. Autobiography. Har- 
court. $3.75. 


The Depression—What Economists Say 
About It 


Andrews, John B. Labor problems and la- 
bor legislation. Am. Assn. for Labor 
Legislation. 

Beard, C. A. ed. America faces the future. 
Houghton, $3. 

*Chase, Stuart. A new deal. Macmillan, $2. 

*Donham, W. B. Business looks at the un- 
foreseen: Whittlesey House, $2.50. 

Flynn, John T. Graft in business. 
guard, $3. 

Frank, Glenn. Thunder and dawn. Mac- 
millan, $3.50. 

*Laidler, H. D. Concentration in industry. 
Crowell, $3.75. 

*Hanson, Alvin H. Economic stabilization 
in an unbalanced world. Harcourt, $3. 
*James, F. C. The road to revival. Harper, 

$2.75. 

*Leech, Harper. The paradox of plenty. 
Whittlesey House, $2.50. 

Raushenbush, Stephen. The power fight. 
New Repub. $1. 

Salter, Sir. A. Recovery: the second effort. 
Century, $3. 

*Slichter, Sumner H. Modern economic so- 
ciety. Holt, $5. 

Soule, George. A planned society. Macmil- 
lan, $2.50. 

Woodward, D. B. and Rose, M. A. A primer 
of money. Whittlesey House, $2. 


Pamphlets 


National Advisory Council on Radio in Ed- 
ucation. Series of talks on Aspects of 
the depression, and Roads to economic 
recovery. Univ. of Chicago Press, 10c 
each. 


Van- 


* Books especially recommended by Dr. E. 
E. Witte, Legislative Reference Library. 


International Affairs 


Lippmann, Walter, and Scroggs, W. O. The 
United States in world affairs. Harper, 
$3. 

Simonds, F. H. Can Europe keep the peace. 
Harper, $3. 


Living Through the Depression— 
Practical Aids 


Bedell, C. The seven keys to retail profits. 
McGraw, $3.50. 

Eaton, Hunter. What every woman should 
know about an automobile. Simon & 
Schuster, $1.50. 

LeCron, Helen C. How to be a club wo- 
man. Appleton, $1.50. 

Lord, Russell. Men of earth. Longmans, 
$3. 

Link, H. C. The new psychology of selling 
and advertising. Macmillan, $3. 

McCullough, Ernest. How to spend your 
money. Cape & Smith, $2. 

Oglesby, C. Business opportunities for wo- 
men. Harper, $2.50. 

Ortloff, H. S. Annuals in the garden. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 

Shellow, Sadie M. How to develop your 
personality. Harper, $3. 

Stoddard, W. L. Financial racketeering and 
how to stop it. Harper, $2.50. 

Thom, D. A. Normal youth. Appleton, 
$2.50. 

White House Conference Reports: 

The Home and the child, Century, $3. 

Children’s reading, Century, 75c. 

Publication of the President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home 
Ownership should also be worth having. 

Yates, Dorothy H. Psychological racket- 
eers. Badger, $2. 

Young, V. A fortune to share. Bobbs, $1.50. 


Reading for Inspiration, Encouragement 
and Hope 

Adler, A. What life should mean to you. 
Little, $3. 

Allen, Devere. 
Farrar, $3. 

Bowie, W. R. On being alive. Scribner, $2. 

Burke, F. Call home the heart. Longmans, 
$2.50. 

Cather, Willa. Obscure destinies. 
$2 


Adventurous Americans. 


Knopf, 


Darling, Jay N. Ding goes to Russia. 
Whittlesey House, $2.50. 

Dimnet, Ernest. What we live by. Simon 
& Schuster, $2.50. 

Dutton, Cc. J. Samaritans 
Dodd, $3. 


of Molokai. 
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Fay, B. George Washington. Harper, $4. 

Finley, Ruth. The lady of Godey’s. Lippin- 
cott, $3.50. 

Guedalla, Philip. Wellington. Harper, $4. 

Hogue, W. Back yonder, an Ozark chron- 
icle. Minton, $3. 

Mason, Gregory. 
Century, $4. 


Columbus came late. 
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Morgan, Charles. The fountain. Knopf, 
$2.50. 
Neihardt, J. G. Black Elk speaks. Mor- 
row, $3.75. 
Risley, Eleanor. An abandoned orchard. 


Little, $2.50. 

Sheriff, R. C. The fortnight in September. 
Stokes, $2. 

Wright, F. L. An autobiography. Long- 
mans, $6. 





SATISFACTORY AND INEXPENSIVE EDITIONS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Together with Some New Editions of Tested Titles 
Compiled by Flora E. Hottes, Simmons Library, Kenosha 


Inexpensive Editions 


Appleton Dollar library. $1. 
Burt. Complete authorized editions. $.50. 
Doubleday Doran. Windmill series. Junior 
books. $1. 
Garden City illustrated juveniles. 
star books. $1. 
Ginn. Once upon a time series. $.64. 
Grosset. Juveniles of distinction. $1. 
Every boys’ library. $1. 
Children’s favorite series. $.50. 
(Recommend for personal use) 
Houghton Mifflin. Riverside library. $1. 
Riverside literature series. $.44. 
School edition of Perkins’ Twin books. 
$.88. 
Lippincott. Children’s classics. $.75. 
Little. School edition of Alcott books. 
McKay. Newbery classics. $1. 
Macmillan. Children’s classics. $1. 
Little library. $1. 
Happy hour books. Resewed. $.65. 
Nelson. Old fairy tales series; illus. by 
Anne Anderson. Resewed. $.80. 
Scribner. Series for young people. $1. 
Winston. Clear-type classics. $.88. 
Whitman Pub. Co. Racine. “Woolworth 
treasures.” $.10. 


Recent New Editions of Tested Titles 


Baldwin. Story of Siegfried; illus. by Pe- 
ter Hurd. Scribner, $2.50. 

Ferguson. Child’s book of the teeth; rev. 
& enl. World Bk. $.68. 

Field. Some poems of childhood; sel. by 
Bertha Mahony; illus. by Gertrude Kay. 
Scribner, $1. 

Fox. Little shepherd of Kingdom Come; 
illus. by Wyeth. Scribner, $3.50. 

French. Lance of Kanana; illus. by Wil- 
fred Jones. Lothrop, $2.50. 


Junior 


$.85. 


Gag. Wanda Gdg’s story book. Coward- 
McCann, $3. 
(Millions of cats—Funny thing—Snippy 


& Snappy. $1.50 each). 


Hillyer. Child’s history of the world. 
Century, $2. 
Child’s geography of the world. Cen- 
tury, $2. 


Kipling. Jungle book. illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 

La Rame. Child of Urbino; 
Sara D. Jenkins. Whitman $.60. 

Malot. Adventures of Perrine (Nobody’s 
girl). Windermere series. Rand, $1.75. 

Page. Two little confederates; illus. by J. 
A. Thomason. Scribner, $2.50. 

Parkman. Oregon trail; illus. 
Daugherty. Farrar, $3. 
Oregon trail; with exclusive illus. drawn 

for Oregon Trail Assoc. by W. H. Jack- 
son. Winston, $2.50. 

Read. My blue book. Scribner, $2. (Con- 
tains 5 titles of Social Science readers, 
selling separately at $.60 each). 

Salten. Bambi; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Si- 
mon, $2.50. 

Segur. Wise little donkey; tr. by L. A. 
Loiseaux; illus. by Emma Brock. Whit- 
man, $1.50. 

Stevenson, B. E. comp. Days & deeds; 
new ed. rev. & enl. Doubleday, $2.50. 
Sublett. Scarlet cockerel; illus. by F. E. 
Schoonover. Beacon Hill ed. Little, $2. 


Tarkington. Penrod: his complete story. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

Whitcomb. Old Mother Goose in a new 
dress. Laidlaw. $1. 

Yonge. Little Lucy’s 
Whitman, $1. 


retold by 


by James 


wonderful globe. 
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BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Recommended by Marion E. Sharp, Children’s Librarian, Kellogg Public Library, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Picture Books and Simple Stories for 
the Younger Children 


“How am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 
Reading picture story books.” 

Caldecott, Randolph. Hey Diddle Diddle 
picture book. Warne. $2.25. 

This contains Hey Diddle Diddle, and 
Baby Bunting, Where are You going, My 
Pretty Maid?, A Frog He Would a-Woo- 
ing Go, The Fox Jumps Over the Parson’s 
Gate. A Caldecott picture book is a nurs- 
ery “must have.” 
Greenaway, Kate. 

Warne. $2.56. 

This is a quaint and charming picture 
book for children three or four to eight 
and no nursery is complete without one 
of the books by this famous illustrator. 
Crane, Walter. The baby’s opera. A book 

of old rhymes with new dressas, the music 

by the earliest masters. Warne. $1.50. 

This picture book is very decorative 
and better suited to the four year old or 
over than to the babies. 

Le Mair, H. Willebeek. Our old nursery 
rhymes, the original tunes harmonized 
by Alfred Moffat. Mackay. $3. 

A fascinating book with lovely pic- 


Under the window. 


tures. 
Brooke, Leslie. Johnny Crow’s garden. 
Warne. $1. 


“A most perfect example of an ideal 
‘funny book’ for little folks.” An excel- 
lent cheaper edition is now available. 
Brooke, Leslie. The golden goose book. 

Warne. $2. 

Little children love Leslie Brooke’s 
pictures of bears and pigs. 

Mother Goose. Berta and Elmer Hader’s 
Picture book of Mother Geose. Coward. 
$3. 

A colorful and Jolly Mother Goose, ex- 
ceedingly attractive. 

Mother Goose. A real Mother Goose. 
With the pictures in color by Blanche 
Fisher Wright. Rand. $2. Junior edi- 
tion $1. 

Little children like this brightly col- 
ored Mother Goose. 
Potter, Beatrix. Tale 

Warne. $.75. 

These story-pictures of little animals who 
do human things are well-known and well- 
loved by little children. 
3annerman, Helen. The story 

Black Sambo. Stokes, $.75. 

A favorite of very young children. 


of Peter Rabbit. 


of Little 


Le Fevre, Felicite. The cock, the mouse 
and the little red hen. Illus. by Tony 
Sarg. Macrae. $1. 

Another nursery classic. 

Hutchinson, Veronica S. Chimney corner 
stories. Illus. by Lois Lenski. Minton. 
$2.50. 

“A splendid collection of the favorites 
of very young children worth having in 
every nursery.” 
Boutet de Monvel, 

Century. $4. 

The finest picture book in print. 


Louis M. Joan of Are. 


Eisgruber, Elsa. Spin top spin; and 
Rose-Marie and Thyme. Poems and 
pictures for Children. TIlius. by Elsa 


Eisgruber. Macmillan. $3. 

This very lovely picture book is from 
Germany. 

Fish, Helen Dean. When the root children 
wake up. By Sibylle von Olfers. A picture 
book with text by H. D. Fish. Stokes. 
$1.50. 

Another charming picture book from 
Germany. 

Beskow, Elsa. Aunt Green, Aunt Brown 
and Aunt Levender. Written and illus. 
by Elsa Beskow. English text by Siri 
Andrews. Harper. $2.50. 

A charming Swedish picture book. 
Gag, Wanda. Millions of cats. Coward. 

$1.50. 

“Coupled with fine drawing, there is a 
sturdy folk quality about Wanda Gag’s 
text to Millions of Cats that makes a 
strong appeal to little children who like 
repetition.” 

Brock, Emma L. The greedy goat; told 
and illus. by the author. Knopf. $1.75. 
An amusing tale of the Austrian Tyrol 

for small children. 

Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the ducks. 
Tcld and pictured by Marjorie Flack. 
Doubleday. $1. 

Animated pictures in color and black 
and white of an adorable puppy. 
Williams, Hamilton. The monkey tale. II- 

lus. by the Haders. Doubleday. $.75. 

Contains some of the best pictures the 
Haders have done. The text is simple 
enough for the beginner in reading. 
Grant, Gordon. The story of the ship. 

Bradley. $2. 

Boys like these large colored pictures 
showing ships from ancient Egypt to the 
present day. 

Smith, E. Boyd. Chicken World. Putnam. 
$3. 
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“Picture-story of an anxious mother 
hen and her brood in their barnyard 
home. Very popular with small children.” 
Morrow, Elizabeth. The painted pig. Pic- 

tures by Rene d’Harnoncourt. Knopf. $2. 

“This book has real distinction. Rec- 
omraended for children four or five or 
older.” 


Poetry for The Younger Children 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. A child’s gar- 
den of verses. Many editions. 

One of childhood’s beloved books. 
Milne, A. A. When we were very young. 
Illus. by E. H. Shepard. Dutton. $2. 

Young and old enjoy this. 


Welles, Winifred. Skipping along alone. 
Illus. by Marguerite Davis. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 


Delightful poetry for children. 
Hubbard, Alice. The golden flute: an an- 

thology of poetry for young children. 

Selected by Alice Hubbard & Adeline 

Babbitt. Day. $3. 

This book was created to help those 
who are searching for that poetry which 
very young children enjoy. 


Bible Stories for the Younger Children 


The Little Children’s Bible. The little li- 
brary. Macmillan. $1. 

Fifty-five brief stories in the language 
of the King James version, selected for their 
appeal to young children. From Old and 
New Testaments. 

Petersham, Maud. The Christ Child, as 
told by Matthew and Luke; made by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Double- 
day. $2. 

“The text of this picture book, de- 
signed for children is that of the Bible, 
its simplicity unspoiled by adaptation. 
The illustrations notable for their exqui- 
site color, are childlike and in harmony 
with the text.” 


Stories Real and Fanciful to be Read 
to the Younger Children 


Kipling, Rudyard. Just so stories. 
bleday. $2. 

“A never ending joy are these stories 
of How the Camel got His Hump, The 
Elephant’s child, etc. The children love 
the repetition and funny big words. 
Lorenzini, Carlo. Adventures of Pinocchio. 

Illus. by Attilio Musino, trans. by Carol 

Della Chiesa. Children’s classics. Mac- 

millan. $1. 

This is an indispensable. About how a 
mischievous little wooden boy became 
real. 

Milne, A. A. Winnie-the-Pooh. 
E. H. Shepard. Dutton. $2. 
Stories about Christopher Robin and 

his teddy bear delightfully told. 


Dou- 


Illus. by 
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Hutchinson, Veronica S. Chimney corner 
fairy tales. Minton. $2.50. 

A collection of famous old tales from 
many countries, slightly adapted. 

Lofting, Hugh. The story of Dr. Dolittle. 
Illus. by the author. Stokes. $1.50. 

An amusing story of a kind hearted 
doctor who loves animals and under- 
stands their language. 

Meigs, Cornelia. The wonderful locomo- 
tive. Illus. by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Macmillan. $2. 

This story of a marvelous journey in a 
rejuvenated old engine is a mixture of 
magic and realism. 

Bronson, Wilfred S. Fingerfins, the tale 
of a Sargasso fish. Macmillan. $2. 
“This is one of the notable children’s 

books. By an artist with the Beebe ex- 

pedition to the Sargasso Sea.” 

Hunt, Clara Whitehill. About Harriet. 
Houghton. $2. 

A story about a little girl by one of the 
best known children’s librarians. 
Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. Little Pear, 

the story of a little Chinese boy. Har- 

court. $2. 

“An excellent example of skillfully- 
given information in story form for young 
children.” 
Perkins, Lucy 

Illus. by the author. 

(sch. ed. $.88.) 

Little children love this story of Kit 
and Kat. 

Phillips, Ethel Calvert. 
family. Houghton. $1.75. 
“A pleasing story for the younger chil- 

dren; all about dolls, their doll home and 

their surprising adventures.” 

Lent, Henry. Diggers and builders. 
millan. $2. 

‘Descriptions and pictures of the der- 
rick man, the steel worker, the road 
builder, and the truck driver, etc.” 


Fitch. The Dutch twins. 
Houghton. $1.75. 


The Popover 


Mac- 


A Selection From This Season’s Output 
For the Younger Children 


Flack, Marjorie. Angus lost. Doubleday. 
$1. 

Angus again, just as delightful as ever 
and much more of him. 

Stoddard, Anne. Here, Bingo! Pictures 
by Elmer and Berta Hader. Century. $1. 
This is the third picture book about 

Bingo the “good little dog.” You'll be 

just as fond as ever of Bingo. A model of 

its kind. 

McCreery, James Lindsay. At the zoo and 
at home. Stokes. $1.75. 

Each animal in the zoo is briefly de- 
scribed and two wood-cuts show the ani- 
mal in his zoo home and then in his na- 
tive habitat. Well done. 
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Moon, Carl. The book of Nah-Wee, by 
Grace and Carl Moon. Doubleday. $2. 
This is one of the very best picture 

and story books about the Southwest. 

Tousey, Sanford. Cowboy Tommy. Dou- 
bleday. $1.50. 

Small boys wiil like this story with its 
picture on every page. 


Lent, Henry. Clear track ahead! Mac- 
millan. $2. 
Answers questions a small boy must 


know about engines, trains, etc. 

Hubbard, Alice. The golden flute; an an- 
thology of poetry for young children, 
by Alice Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt. 

Day. $3. 

This has an “Index to interest” which 
will prove especially helpful to teachers. 
Petersham, Maud. The Christ Child, as 

told by Matthew and Luke; made by 


Maud and Miska Petersham. Double- 
day. $2. 
The paper, type, and entire make-up 


of the book show an almost perfect ac- 
cord of subject matter and format. 
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d’Aulaire, Ingri. Ola, by Ingri & Edgar 

Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday. $2. 

This lovely picture story book tells of 
little Norwegian Ola, with the light blue 
eyes, fair hair and rosy face, who has 
many unusual adventures. Outstanding. 


Wilder, Laura Ingalls. Little house in 
the big woods. Illus. by Helen Sewell. 
Harper. $2. 


This story of Wisconsin sixty years 
ago is a “must have.’ Good to read aloud 
to younger children. 

Leighton, Clare. The musical box. Long- 
mans, $2. 

It tells in delightful pictures and story 
of what happens when one forgets to 
wind up the musical box. This is the first 
picture book for children by a _ well- 
known wocdcut artist. 
Hunt, Clara Whitehill. 

in Green Valley. Illus. by Emma 

Brock. Houghton. $1.75 

A pleasant story of a happy summer 
spent by a family in a little New Eng- 
land village away from the hot, noisy 
city. 


The little house 





MORE NOTES ABOUT WISCONSIN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Library Personnel and Civil Service 


As a result of legislative enactment 
approved June 80, 1931, positions in li- 
braries and museums maintained wholly 
or in part at state expense were brought 
into the classified service. Librarians 
who are employed primarily to teach are 
faculty members and as such are includ- 
ed in the unclassified service and not 
subject to the civil service regulations. 
Teacher librarians should include only 
those who conduct organized classes giv- 
ing credit toward graduation. Although 
it is a recognized fact that the librarian 
at the reference desk does considerable 
teaching by suggestions to students and 
others seeking knowledge concerning 
available sources, bibliographic materi- 
als, and legions of other questions, such 
teaching is of the more casual, unor- 
ganized type which every employee who 
meets the public performs to a greater 
or lesser extent as one of the duties in- 
herent in his position. 

Those librarians who are not members 
of the faculty are part of the classified 
service, subject to civil service regula- 


tions concerning sick leave, vacations, 
classification, salary control, and tenure 
of office. This does not in any way affect 
their status under the teachers’ retire- 
ment law. 

After a careful study of duties ques- 
tionnaires submitted by incumbents, 
specifications covering library positions 
in other services, the North Central As- 
sociation and the American Association 
of Teachers’ Colleges’ standards for ac- 
crediting teachers colleges, and the ex- 
tensive library classification plan worked 
out by the committee on the classification 
of library personnel of the American Li- 
brary Association, we made a personal 
survey of the libraries located in Madi- 
son and had several conferences with 
those in charge of these departments. 
The classification and compensation 
plans which have been submitted to the 
state teachers colleges and other state 
libraries are a result of these studies. 
The minimum entrance qualifications in 
many of these specifications permit three 
different combinations of training and 
experience, the first of which is the most 
desirable, and the other two of which will 
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probably eliminate themselves as the li- 
brary field becomes more standardized in 
its professional requirements. These 
plans were not presented or accepted as 
the ultimate solution, but rather as a 
working basis to be amended as the serv- 
ice develops. 

When a vacancy occurs in any posi- 
tion in the classified service, in which 
members of the library personnel now 
belong, it is the policy of this bureau to 
publish information concerning the qual- 
ifications which candidates must possess 
in order to compete for the position, de- 
sirable additional qualifications, the 
maximum entrance salary, data concern- 
ing the routine of applying, and the ex- 
amination date. By this method it is 
hoped that we can reach all Wisconsin 
residents who are qualified for and in- 
terested in any particular position. In 
examinations to fill positions in which 
the incumbents must come in frequent 
contact with the public, an oral examina- 
tion or personal interview is usually 
conducted by a three to five member 
board composed of capable persons ex- 
perienced in evaluating personality, 
judgment, and culture. With this wide 
field from which to choose and our thor- 
ough examining procedure, we hope to be 
able to certify to employing officers 
names of candidates who are exception- 
ally well qualified to fill vacant positions. 

It is our hope—it is our duty—to see 
that persons in library positions in state 
service profit by this step. With similar 
training, experience, and duties, they 
should receive similar compensation, sim- 
ilar privileges, and similar protection of 
their rights. Appointments and promo- 
tions will be based on merit alone. We 
are as anxious to secure thoroughly ac- 
ceptable candidates for library positions 
as any employing officer is to have us do 
so. We are anxious to maintain existing 
high standards and to aid in raising 
them as progress dictates. We are al- 
ready deeply indebted to several persons 
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in our state library personnel for their 
co-operation, and we trust that we shall 
be able to continue to work together to 
our mutual advantage. 
HELEN MORGAN 
Assistant Personnel Examiner 


Evening Opening at Stout 


When, in the first week of November, 
1928, the Stout Institute Library opened 
its doors four evenings of the week 
there was much speculation as to wheth- 
er students would come in numbers suffi- 
cient to justify the increase in hours of 
opening. Some faculty members and 
some students had felt for some time 
that students had comparatively little 
time for library study in a college in 
which so many classes include laboratory 
work and hence extend through double 
periods. The increasing emphasis placed 
on English, science, and the _ social 
sciences called for a greater variety of 
books for supplementary reading. Ob- 
viously, no library could get these titles 
in such quantity that students could take 
them out of the library in the late after- 
noon and keep them until the next morn- 
ing. So the following program of hours 
was adopted: 

Monday—Thursday. 7:45 a. m.—5:15 
p. m. 7:00 p. m.—9:00 p. m. Reserve 
books for overnight at 8:30; they may 
be taken from 4.30 to 7:00 if desired. 

Friday. 7:45 a. m.—5:15 p. m. Reserve 
books for overnight at 4:30. 

Saturday. 8:30 a. m.—12:00 m. Reserve 
books for over Sunday at 11:00. 

A librarian and a student assistant are 
on duty each evening. 

From the first, students came to the li- 
brary in the evening in sufficient num- 
bers to justify the change in schedule. 
However, the habit of taking out books 
in the afternoon to keep them overnight 
was somewhat hard to change. No one 
who is in a library that has always been 
open evenings knows how difficult it is to 
create the attitude that study of reserve 
books in the evening must be done in the 
library in order that these books may be 
available to others for overnight. By 
now, this change of attitude has been 
completely brought about. 
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At first, evening attendance fluctuated 
around ten per cent of the student body. 
In comparing records for the period that 
has elapsed since the beginning of school 
with those of the corresponding periods 
in the three previous years, we find that 
evening attendance in 1929 ranged from 
14.5 per cent to 23 per cent of the stu- 
dent body, with the median, 17.3 per 
cent; in 1930, from 13.8 per cent to 24 
per cent, with the median, 19.8 per cent; 
in 1931, from 15 per cent to 21.7 per 
cent, with the median, 19.5 per cent; in 
1932, from 16 per cent to 23 per cent, 
with the median, 21.5 per cent. It com- 
prised 15 per cent to 31.8 per cent of the 
total day’s attendance, with the median 
each year 19 per cent. These figures 
have some significance as indications of 
continued used of the library during 
evening hours. 

There is no doubt that students would 
be unable to get the necessary reserve 
books under any other plan except that of 
extravagant purchasing of duplicates by 
the library. There has been a great de- 
crease in the number of complaints that 
they cannot get the books they want. We 
know they would not want to give up the 
evening hours. Increasing the hours of 
opening met with the immediate approv- 
al of the faculty and assured them that 
we were willing to do whatever seemed 
best to serve the needs of the college. 
We are certain that, if conditions per- 
mit, further changes in hours at Stout 
will be in the direction of increase of 
hours of opening rather than the reverse. 

Magazine Subscriptions 

Such study as I have been able to 
make of popular magazines during the 
past two years, indicates that there is no 
guarantee that many of them will be 
continued in their present form or even 
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that they will be continued indefinitely 
at all. Even those which do continue 
have changed their character and their 
value rather frequently. Practically all 
subscriptions should be placed with this 
in mind. This is the one chief objection 
to long term subscriptions of two, three 
or four years at reduced club rates. One 
is fairly safe with a magazine of stan- 
dard quality and long and steady repu- 
tation such as Scribner’s and Harper’s. 
Nevertheless, even these two have 
changed very much in their character, 
and the Century, as you know, ceased to 
exist at all. Both the Youth’s Companion 
and St. Nicholas (which many of us old- 
er people considered perennial) either 
died or changed very erratically. As far 
as I can ascertain, the general conditions 
in the publishing field are such that the 
next year or two will not bring very 
much stabilized conditions. For this rea- 
son all subscriptions, as I said at the be- 
ginning, should be placed with the un- 
derstanding that any of the periodicals 
on the list might fluctuate in value or 
even go out of existence. This is one of 
the chief reasons for placing subscrip- 
tions with a dependable subscription 
agency which will undertake to reim- 
burse the library, or at least do every- 
thing possible in the way of reimburse- 
ment, in case of discontinuance of peri- 
odicals obtained through it. 
FRANK K. WALTER 
Librarian, University of Minnesota. 


A Correction 

In the statistical tables on page 244 of 
the October Bulletin the number of du- 
plicates at La Crosse S. T. C. library 
should be given as six per cent (6%) 
instead of the figure there printed. We 
regret the error which gives an entirely 
wrong impression of the situation. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Book Clubs 


What is your library planning for the 
guidance of the increased reading which 
will be done during this winter of still 
added leisure? This subject is being con- 
sidered by forward looking librarians. 
One letter came to us recently in which 
a librarian writes “A number of our last 
year high school graduates, unable to 
continue their eduation on account of fi- 
nancial conditions, have decided to take 
up post graduate work in our school. 
They wish to do something extra. What 
literature has been published along this 
line?” 

Such vast worlds and fields of interest 
Open up as we begin to look for “some- 
thing extra.” History, biography and 
economics usually lead off with many 
other subjects demanding attention. The 
Reading with a Purpose series published 
by the A.L.A. are admirably suited for 
such purposes as well as for the indiv- 
iduals who are not content with merely 
marking time intellectually. 


An enthusiastic letter outlined a plan 
for the library study club in her town. 
“We are going to try an adult book club 
meeting at the library once a week at 
9 P. M. (so that we can use the reference 
room with its fireplace). It is going to 
be very informal and we plan to have a 
group of books discussed each evening 
by some one interested in the field. We 
shall: probably start with travel, intro- 
ducing our International Mind books and 
soon after that have nature. We have 
one man who is right now reading 
Snakes of the World, with gusto. We 
count on his introducing that to the 
group along with some of Beebe’s books 
and such things as our new Alaska Bear 
Trails. We shall plan to mention enough 
titles so that there will be a book for 
every one to take home.” 


Are there members of the staff who 
really know how to review books? So 
few people know how to do it and hold 
the interest in the book. The public will 


turn out to hear something like this if it 
is well done. It should not substitute for 
reading the book but merely stimulate 
interest in the books discussed as well as 
the whole class which may be introduced. 


Better Readers Perhaps? 


Can we help our patrons to become 
better readers? This refers to the me- 
chanics of reading, as well as to the ma- 
terial chosen. Both Leal A. Headley in 
“Making the most of books,” and Walter 
B. Pitkin in “Art of rapid reading” feel 
that reading might be improved if it 
could be speeded up. We can work up to 
higher speed in reading and that with- 
out slighting any of the essentials. Bet- 
ter comprehension and concentration can 
be acquired by practice. 


Cleveland Public Library in a leaflet 
“Hints on home study” has offered the 
following suggestions to those individu- 
als who wish to follow some course of 
study with a view to remaining educated 
after the formal process is ended or dis- 
continued: 

For best results, a course of study 
should include discussion with an in- 
structor and often work in a laboratory 
or school shop. If one cannot go to school 
or college, the next best thing is the sys- 
tematic, thoughtful reading of books. 


In planning a home course, begin by 
asking yourself, “Why do I wish to 
study?” Without a strong, definite mo- 
tive, a home study course can hardly be 
made worth while or carried through. 


Next, make a program. List the differ- 
ent divisions of the subject as suggested, 
for example, by the titles of chapters in 
some good, general account. (A talk 
with an experienced teacher or librarian 
will help at this point.) Estimate the 
number of weeks or months, and the 
number of evenings a week you can al- 
low yourself. Set a definite date for fin- 
ishing. Then figure roughly the number 
of evenings required for each topic, and 
make a schedule of lessons and dates. 
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Experience will show if the program 
must be modified. 

Do not plan too long a course. Until 
one is accustomed to home study, three 
or four months or less is suggested as a 
maximum. 

Start the course with the resolve to 
finish it. Have fixed, regular hours and 
evenings for study and stick to them. 
Take up each subject in its proper order 
and do not skip the hard ones. Take sys- 
tematic notes of your reading in a loose- 
leaf notebook. Make a “progress chart” 
or lesson calendar, and check off each 
lesson as completed. Work is more inter- 
esting and effective if two people, for 
example two friends or father and son, 
study together. 

After the first enthusiasm, look out for 
a slump. When this happens, remind 
yourself why you are studying; talk 
with friends who are interested in the 
subject; and attend lectures or meetings 
where the subject is discussed. Keep 
rigidly to your schedule, and remember 
that “dogged does it.” 

Keep in good physical condition and 
take a reasonable amount of recreation 
to keep from going stale. 

For aid in planning home study, con- 
sult the Library. The Library will help 
outline a program, suggests books, and 
prepare reading lists for individual 
needs. 


Quantity or Quality? 


The quantity vs. quality editorial in 
the Library Journal for Oct. 1, 1932 re- 
minds us of Mr. Utley’s talk and the 
resulting discussion at the North Shore 
Country Club, at the Appleton State Li- 
brary meeting. If the function of a pub- 
lic library is “the enrichment of life by 
giving to all the people in a community 
the books which belong to them”, then 
the necessary thing is to decide which 
books really belong to them, the ones 
which they think they want or those 
which will add to the enrichment of 
their lives and the purchase of which 
will be justified by the test of time. 

In his 1930 report, Mr. Adam Strohm 
said “The promotion of reading must 
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not be satisfied with mere statistical re- 
sults. Among the high aims of a library 
is that of furnishing books for the fresh- 
ening of the spirit, for the opening of 
the mind to new interests, thereby build- 
ing up a library community of men and 
women who know quality and genuine- 
ness of whatever kind.” 


Local History and Library Progress 

The emphasis which Book Week has 
placed on books about America makes a 
splendid introduction to local history. 
All localities have something interesting 
in their history. Does your community 
know the history of the library? Why 
not dig out some interesting facts and 
material and feature it some time be- 
tween Book Week and the long evenings 
when our minds turn to firesides and 
books? What important steps can you 
mention in the progress of your library? 

When Morristown, N. J. added a new 
wing to their library in 1929, Miss Rose 
the librarian showed in her report, the 
growth of the institution from the erec- 
tion of the new building in 1917 to the 
time when the new wing was added. 
Some of the steps which led to the in- 
creased activity of the library were the 
taking over of school libraries, organiza- 
tion of the high school branch, coopera- 
tion with the county library, inaugura- 
tion of the Book Car, organization of 
hospital service, refurnishing of the his- 
torical room and the beginning of the 
medical collection. The circulation of 
160,996 books in 1931 tells the tale of 
increased use of the resources which the 
library furnishes for the use of the 
public. 

Pasted on a paper cover of one of the 
books which belonged to the library in 
its early years was a copy of the rules 
in force in 1878. 

“Books, when taken from the Library, 
may be retained as follows: 

“Folios and Quartos, four weeks; Oc- 
tavos, two weeks; Duodecimos and less, 
one week; with privilege of one renewal 
by special permission of Librarian. 

“Fines will be imposed for each day’s 
detention of books beyond the time above 
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limited, as follows: Folios and Quartos, 
three cents; Octavos and less, two cents; 
for detention more than one week the 
above fines will be doubled. 


“All books, when received from the Li- 
brary, will be considered to be in good 
order, unless attention be called to any 
defect, and entry made when taken; oth- 
erwise, all loss or damage must be 
promptly paid on return of the book. If 
a single book be lost, its value must be 
paid; if one volume of a set be lost, the 
value of the whole set must be paid. 

“No subscriber or Stockholder is al- 
lowed to loan any books, taken from the 
Library. 

“The Librarian has strict orders to 
enforce these rules in every instance.” 


On a neat book mark which accompan- 
ies books when they leave the library 
today we find a copy of the rules and 
privileges in force. The library and its 
resources are made more inviting to 
those who read. So have library fashions 
changed. 


Periodicals 


The pruning knife still flourishes and 
the slogan of the day is “Cutting down.” 
Our already much abbreviated periodical 
lists must be still further cut and that 
in spite of the fact that some of our 
patrons confine their reading to this class 
of literature. 

As we look over the periodical lists 
with renewal in mind, we should apply 
to each item the seven tests suggested 
by F. K. Walter in “Periodicals for the 
small library.” 

Is it one which the users of the library 
will read? 

Is it the best of its kind which the us- 
ers of the library will read? 

Does it definitely meet some intellectu- 
al, social or industrial need of the com- 
munity? 

Does it offend needlessly any consider- 
able number of the community because 
of poor taste, dubious moral tone, unfair- 
ness or partisanship? 

Does it serve more than merely tem- 
porary use for reading or reference? 
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Does it supplement other periodicals 
of similar scope or character and not 
merely duplicate others already on the 
list? 

Does it cost more for its subscription 
and suitable preserving than the library 
can reasonably afford? 


Having decided on the list of maga- 
zines which are to be continued, the next 
problem is the formation of some policy 
as to those which are to be retained, 
whether in bound form or otherwise. For 
what use are they to be preserved and 
how long will they serve this use? 

Many libraries are keeping track of 
the continued stories by popular authors 
as they appear serially. These are kept 
together and circulate as a unit. This 
often meets the demand while the book 
is new and at times serves to eliminate 
the necessity for purchase of a title after 
the popularity subsides. 


Subscription Books Bulletin 


Some echoes from the service which 
the Subscription Books Bulletin is doing 
have been drifting in to us. A teacher 
in one of our towns explained to her 
class what the bulletin was attempting 
to do in the matter of protection. One 
of the pupils was at home during an in- 
terview between her mother and a book 
agent. Just as the mother was about to 
sign on the dotted line, the child remind- 
ed her, “But, Mother, our teacher says 
that we ought to ask the librarian before 
we buy books.” The mother did ask the 
librarian, was assured that a better set 
could be bought for less and the sale was 
off. Subscription Books Bulletin had 
again justified its existence. 


Farm Fires 


A handbook on the causes of fires and 
best methods of safe-guarding against 
loss of life and property in fires on the 
farm, with the title Prevention and Con- 
trol of Farm Fires, has been compiled 
under the direction of a joint committee 
authorized and appointed by the Nation- 
al Fire Waste Council of Washington 
and the Farm Fire Protection Committee 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
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tion of Boston. The book of 167 pages is 
a compilation from various sources, has 
a brief bibliography and an index, and 
is recommended by the Fire Prevention 
Superintendent of the Industrial Com- 
missicn. Its cost is only eight-five cents. 
It may be obtained from the chairman 
of the joint committee, I. D. Goss, presi- 
dent of the Farm Association, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


To County and City Superintendents 


You will find enclosed a revised list of 
approved encyclopedias; also a list of 
reference sets for supplementary use and 
for general reading. It is hoped that 
superintendents wili use their influence 
fearlessly to forestall agents, who are 
now too numerous in Wisconsin, from 
selling inferior material to teachers and 
to schools by the use of unethical and 
even fraudulent methods. Many letters 
come to this department asking us to as- 
sist the writers in freeing themselves 
from contracts which have been practic- 
ally forced upon them. 

At present the sets of books on the 
enclosed lists are the only ones we are 
approving for purchase with school 
funds. 

JOHN CALLAHAN 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


APPROVED LIST OF REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


November 1932 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


For upper elementary grades 
ready reference in high schools: 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

Weedon’s Modern Encyclopedia 

World Book Encyclopedia 
For extensive reference in high schools: 

Encyclopedia Americana (Latest revi- 
sion) 

Encyclopedia Britannica (1929) 

It is hoped that every school will pos- 
sess at least one encyclopedia. 

SETS FOR REFERENCE AND FOR GENERAL 

READING 

Book of Knowledge: Excellent index. 
Children enjoy this collection. 

My Book House 

Book Trails: These two sets are similar 
in purpose; both containing graded lit- 
erature for children. The stories and il- 


and for 
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lustrations make a strong appeal to the 
interests of children of various ages. 

New Human Interest Library: Full of 
information. Classified by volumes. Well 
written. Good index. 

New Wonder World: A wealth of in- 
formation for children in elementary 
schools. Adults will also enjoy reading it. 

Book of Popular Science and Lands and 
People are also excellent sets for popu- 
lar reading and supplementary material 
for class use. 

The above sets may not be substituted 
for approved encyclopedias. 


A. L. A. Retirement Plan 

A retirement plan for A. L. A. mem- 
bers will be put into operation before the 
end of this year if the Executive Board 
of the A. L. A. approves recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Annuities and 
Pensions made following a committee 
meeting in Chicago September 26 to 28. 

The name of the insurance company 
selected to underwrite the plan will be 
announced if and when committee recom- 
mendations are approved. 

Other things being equal, those librar- 
ies or organizations which express in- 
terest in the plan will be the first to re- 
ceive the services of the company’s 
representatives. Inquiries may, for the 
present, be sent to A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters. 

The plan provides for retiring annui- 
ties which will result either from pay- 
ments by members of the library staff, 
or from payments by both the library and 
members of its staff, and is intended to 
provide at retirement such income as the 
contributions make possible. The sug- 
gested contribution of the employee is 5 
per cent of his salary and of the em- 
ployer, 4 per cent of the employee’s 
salary. 

The benefits under this group plan 
will be substantially larger for the same 
contribution than could be obtained un- 
der an individual annuity policy on the 
same basis. 

The plan is elastic enough to include 
small as well as large libraries and is 
open to members of library staffs, even 
though the library may not be in a posi- 
tion to contribute. 
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A special meeting of librarians inter- 
ested in annuities will probably be ar- 
ranged in connection with the Midwinter 
Meeting in Chicago, December 28 to 31, 
to which libraries and regional, state, 
and local library associations will be in- 
vited to send delegates. 


Trustees at A. L. A. in December 


The trustees with whom we have had 
direct contact have shown such eager- 
ness to discuss their critical problems, 
that their needs have been kept in mind 
in planning Midwinter Meetings. We 
hope for a good attendance, for one day 
or any part of it, of trustees from the 
immediate vicinity. There is always a 
chance, however, that a trustee from 
quite a distance might be traveling 
through Chicago in the holidays, or 
might do so if he knew of the opportuni- 
ty to meet and talk with others. 

The Trustees Section itself will meet 
for informal discussion Thursday after- 
noon, December 29, at the Drake Hotel, 
under the leadership of Chairman 
Michael F. Gallagher, a lawyer of stand- 
ing in Chicago and a trustee of a north 
shore library. Discussion will be directed 
toward the live problem of “Library 
revenues for essential services.” 

The Council meeting that morning will 
be devoted entirely to the theme “Popu- 
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lar government, social welfare and li- 
braries,” and would be of interest to 
trustees as well as librarians. 

A dinner meeting is being planned for 
Thursday evening under the auspices of 
the Trustees Section and the Special 
Membership Committee. It will be in- 
formal and inexpensive as befits the 
times. It will, however, afford opportuni- 
ty to meet other trustees and to hear an 
able speaker. 


Lawrence College Selections 
The Lawrence College Alumni Read- 
ing list announced in October is as fol- 
lows: 

What we live by. Ernest Dimnet. Si- 
mon and Schuster. 1982. 

The fountain. Charles Morgan. 
1932. 

Van Loon’s geography. Hendrick Wil- 
lem Van Loon. Simon and Schuster. 
1932. 

Who are these French? Friedrich Sie- 
burg. Maemillan. 1932. 


Do You Want 
The State Historical Library has un- 
bound copies of the Atlantic 1914-1929 
which it will be glad to give to any li- 
brary willing to repay transportation 
costs. Apply to Annie A. Nunns, Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 


Knopf. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The twenty-seventh class has an en- 
rollment of 42 students, the maximum 
number that the school rooms can accom- 
modate. The class roll as printed below 
permits of interesting summaries. Ten 
states and one foreign country are repre- 
sented. The largest group of 26 natural- 
ly is from Wisconsin; there are three 
from Minnesota, two each from Iowa, 
Maryland, Ohio, and Oklahoma, and one 
each from Illinois, Massachusets, Michi- 
gan, Oregon, and Norway. Besides being 
an international group, it is representa- 
tively national, extending from Mary- 


land and Massachusetts on the Atlantic 
to Oregon on the Pacific, with the middle 
west predominating. 

Academically, 22 are graduate stu- 
dents, one with a master’s degree; 16 are 
seniors on the joint-course basis, 15 with 
the College of Letters and Science of the 
University and one with Marquette Uni- 
versity, three as juniors and one with 
other educational qualifications were ac- 
cepted because they passed the entrance 
examinations set by the School to deter- 
mine whether those taking them had the 
equivalent of academic study which 
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would enable them to carry the curricu- 
lum. Sixteen different colleges and uni- 
versities are represented, including 
Carleton, Grinnell, Hood, Ripon, and 
Wooster Colleges, the state universities 
of Indiana, Montana, Oregon, and Wis- 
consin, also Columbia and Marquette. 
The scholarship record is high, all hav- 
ing honor points beyond graduation re- 
quirement; while several brought high 
honors—one Phi Beta Kappa, another 
Phi Kappa Phi, three made sophomore 
honors and two senior honors. 

Ten of the class have had library ex- 
perience, varying from one to seven 
years; three having had seven years, 
two six, one five, two, three years, and 
two, two years. All without formal ex- 
perience met the prerequisite of one 
month of work in an approved library. 
Fifteen have had other experience than 
library work, including teaching, secre- 
tarial, clerical, and office work, also a 
bookshop position, which will contribute 
to their interpretation of library work in 
service units. One is an author, two have 
had musical and two art training. 


Instruction began Tuesday morning, 
September 20, Monday having been de- 
voted as usual to registration and the 
securing of texts and supplies. The 
rooms were gay with flowers, the gift of 
friends of the School. Greetings to the 
new class were received from the Class 
of 1932 through its president, Margaret 
Kelly, accompanied by a subscription to 
the Daily Cardinal. The schedule of les- 
sons has progressed much as in former 
years, for in teaching fundamentals 
there is little opportunity for variation, 
except in keeping up-to-date in texts and 
new forms for old methods. 


According to custom the class was per- 
sonally escorted through the Wisconsin 
Historical and University Libraries on 
the opening day of school, before the 
students in other departments so filled 
the reading rooms and monopolized the 
catalogs as to preclude any inspection 
and study of the use and administration 
of the building. Attendance at the Var- 
sity Welcome was an event of the first 
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Friday of the term. The traditional mix- 
er on the first Saturday evening lived up 
to the reputation established by previous 
classes for this first social occasion. The 
affair was in charge of a committee of 
the class, with Alice P. Hancock, chair- 
man, and the Misses Backus, Brooke, 
Fried, Jansky, Oison, and’ Phelps, who 
proved most delightful hostesses. 


Class of 1933 


Karl Gustav Levin Anderson, 
Norway. 

Grace Atherton, Rochester, senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Kathleen Loretta Backus, Lancaster, sen- 
ior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 

Irene Brooke, Madison, B. A. University of 
Wisconsin; three years student assist- 
ant University of Wisconsin Library. 

Dorothy Lydia Brue, De Forest, senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 
Sophomore high honors, Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. 

Mary Frances Clark, Beloit, senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Alice Gertrude Cohn, Toledo, Ohio, two 
years University of Wisconsin. Sopho- 
more honors. 

Mary Lucille Davis, Sparta, B. E. White- 
water State Teachers College. 

Charlotte Louise Dietrich, Hagerstown, 
Md., B. A. Hood College; two years stu- 
dent assistant Hood College Library. 

Elizabeth Love Ellison, Marquette, Mich., 
B. A. Northwestern University; six 
years assistant Peter White Public Li- 
brary, Marquette. 

Cheryl Eveleen Ellsworth, Dubuque, Io- 
wa, senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Harriet Esther Evert, Pewaukee, senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 
Elinor Jean Francis, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
B. A. Grinnell College; one year assist- 

ant Grinnell College Library. 

Mary Freeman, Menomonie, B. A. Carle- 
ton College. 

Viola E. Fried, Madison, B. A. University 
of Wisconsin. 

Margaret Gleason, Madison, senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Virginia Armistead Grady, Duluth, Minn., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Rita Pauline Griep, Madison, senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Alice Passano Hancock, Towson, Md., B. 
A. and M. A. University of Montana, 
senior honors; one year assistant, 
Enoch Pratt Library and one year 
Eastern High School Library, Balti- 


Tromsoe, 
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more; two years librarian, Concordia 
College, Moorhead, Minn., and one year 
librarian Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Poultney, Vt. 

Jewel C. Hardkopf, Chicago, Ill., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 
Celia Ruth Hauck, Sheboygan, senior in 
the College of Letters and Science; 
Summer Session, Wisconsin Library 
School; four years assistant Sheboygan 
High School Library, three years as- 

sistant Sheboygan Public Library. 

Pearl Josephine Heller, Milwaukee, sen- 
ior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 

Virginia Louise Hollinger, 
B. A. Wooster College. 
Elinor Ruth Hollis, Needham, Mass., sen- 
ior Marquette University; three years 

assistant Needham Public Library. 

Elizabeth Haddon Horne, La Crosse, B. 
E. La Crosse State Teachers College. 

Jean Baker Hunter, Jackson, Minn., sen- 
ior in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence. 

Helen Almyra Jansky, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Phi. 

Elizabeth Josephine Kaftan, Green Bay, 
B. A. University of Wisconsin. 

Helen Louise Kohli, Monroe, B. A. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Helen Laurgaard, Portland, Oregon, B. A. 
University of Oregon; senior honors; 
nine months” assistant Washington 
High School Branch, Portland Public 
Library. 

Alice MacKinnon, River Falls, junior 
rank from work at Columbia Universi- 
ty and North Carolina College for Wo- 
men, 

Eunice Mary Martin, Stevens Point, B. E. 
Central State Teachers College. 

Leona A. Olson, Virginia, Minn., second 
semester junior, University of Wiscon- 
sin; two years assistant Virginia Pub- 
lic Library. 

Josephine Bloodgood Passmore, Milwau- 
kee, B. A. University of Wisconsin; two 
years apprentice and assistant, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Medical Library. 

Emily Phelps, Hobart, Okla., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 

Esther LaZetta Regli, Eau Claire, B. A. 
Eau Claire State Teachers College. 

Helen E. Schroeder, Augusta, B. A. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; eleven years as 
teacher-librarian in three high schools. 

Leola Schroeder, Shawano, A. B. Ripon 
College, cum laude. 

Ezelyn Marjorie Starstead, Superior, B. 
A. University of Wisconsin. 

Martyl Trope, Tulsa, Okla., senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 


Toledo, Ohio, 


B. S. 
Kappa 


Madison, 
Phi 
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Alice Mary Vincent, Cuba City, second 
semester senior College of Letters and 
Science. Sophomore honors. 

Mary Alice Williams, Madison, second 
semester senior College of Letters and 
Science. 


School Notes 


The faculty kept open house at the Li- 
brary School the afternoon of October 
16 to honor Blanche A. Smith, the new 
faculty member. Colleagues from the 
other departments of the University, 
friends of the School, alumni in town, 
and the class of 1933 were the guests. 
The rooms were especially attractive in 
their fall decorations from Turvillwood, 
which all graduates remember with so 
much pleasure. 


Mrs. Davis was on the program of the 
Michigan State Library meeting, which 
provided four lectures on library prob- 
lems, Cataloging, Book Selection, Service 
to Children, and Administration, all 
from the small library point of view. 
Mrs. Davis’ subject was “The Small Li- 
brary and its Administration.” 

Miss Reely gave new book discussions 
at the meetings of both the Indiana and 
Wisconsin library associations. 


Alumni Notes 


The first of the programs of the fall 
meetings of state library associations 
are beginning to appear in the day’s 
mail, and they reveal good representation 
of our alumni as officers, members of 
committees, and speakers. The Five- 
State Regional Conference (Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Nebraska) 
at Des Moines brought 28 graduates to- 
gether for a Wisconsin dinner. Greet- 
ings sent the school from the group were 
much appreciated. On the program were 
Irma Walker ’15 and Letha Davidson 
23; presiding at section meetings and 
conferences were Grace Stevens ’10, 
president of the Minnesota Association, 
and Julia A. Robinson ’09; serving on 
important committees were Miss Stevens 
and Miss Robinson and Mary B. Nether- 
cut 713. 

The Indiana Library Association at 
Evansville had Olive D. Duffy ’30, Ber- 
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nice Doran Holland ’25, Ethel E. Else 
15, Grace W. Cotts ’31, and Margaret A. 
Wade ’18, on the program, and Lois M. 
Ringo ’27, treasurer, on the executive 
board. The program of the Michigan 
Library Association shows Mrs. Nancy 
B. Thomas ’22 as president, Mrs. Wini- 
fred L. Davis ’16 as one of the lecturers, 
and Louise Hetherington ’32 as one of 
the speakers. Mrs. Thomas was re-elect- 
ed president. At the Appleton confer- 
ence of the Wisconsin Association, Mal- 
vina C. Clausen 712, Sybil C. Schuette 
15, and Hazel D. Laing ’17 had program 
parts, while Natalie T. Huhn ’21 and 
Margaret Reynolds ’07 were on the ex- 
ecutive board as vice president and 
treasurer respectively; Edel E. Seebach 
’25 served helpfully as acting-treasurer 
and registrar in Miss Reynolds’ absence. 
Ruth Lathrop ’18, Aileen MacGeorge ’25, 
Marion Frederickson ’13, Leila Janes ’13, 
Florence Dunton ’11, Irene Rowe ’13, 
Lilly M. E. Borresen 710 and Mrs. Nath- 
alie H. Scribner ’21 acted on committees, 
and Florence C. Day ’16 was one of the 
efficient hostesses. 


Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt ’08, librar- 
ian Public Library, Long Beach, Calif., 
in serving as chairman of the Certifica- 
tion committee for the California Li- 
brary Association, has sent the School a 
copy of the “List of Library Tasks” pre- 
pared by the committee, and “classified 
to show the distinction between profes- 
sional and non-professional work in a 
library.” It is a useful list, presented 
only after long and careful study and 
much consultation. 


Gretchen Flower ’10, librarian, Tulare 
County Free Library, Visalia, Calif., is 
the author of an article on “Library 
Service in National Parks” in the Sep- 
tember issue of The Western Journal of 
Education. She prepared the article as 
a member of the California Library As- 
sociation Committee on Public Library 
cooperation with National Parks. Miss 
Flower sends interesting examples of the 
lists prepared in the library for distribu- 
tion in the county branches. They make 
their own plates on the typeograph, run- 
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ning them off on the addressograph; a 
cardograph is also used to make the 
forms used in their relations with their 
custodians. They have paid for the 
equipment in three years and find it an 
economy. 

Ruth Balch '12 was awarded a bachelor’s 
degree by the University of Chicago in June. 

Mabel Harris '13 resigned as assistant li- 
brarian, Connecticut College Library in the 
summer to accept a teaching position in the 
library science department of Our Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. She 
is teaching cataloging, classification, and 
lending. 

Frances Sawyer Henke ’13, instructor in 
book selection and other subjects, in the li- 
brary science department of Our Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio, has been 
granted leave of absence for a year of study 
at Western Reserve University, to complete 
work for a bachelor’s degree. 

Anna Mary Magee ’18 spent the summer 
on a tour of the British Isles with a side 
trip to Holland. 

Mary Askew Backer ’19 writes that once 
more her Decimal Classification is in use, for 
as a member of the library committee of the 
Parent Teachers Association she has been 
assigned the organization of the library in 
the school which her small daughter attends. 
Mrs. Backer’s home is in Walbrook, a suburb 
of Baltimore. 

Gabriel A. Bernardo ’20 in recent letters 
encloses photographs of the splendid new li- 
brary building of the University of the Phil- 
ippines of which he is librarian. Reports and 
other documents show the excellent progress 
he is making. He is a contributor to the 
same number of The Leader as Mr. Mallari, 
below. Mr. Bernardo’s article on ‘Music and 
the Crowd,” will recall to his classmates his 
love of the violin and his own playing. 

Margaret McLeish ’21 was one of the 
speakers at the District Library Meeting, 
Mount Vernon, Ind., on May 13. Her topic 
was the work of the school library. 

I. V. Mallari ’23 contributes the first of a 
series of sketches, evidently autobiographi- 
eal, to The Leader, a literary magazine of 
the Philippines, now in its fifth volume, the 
sketch appearing as the opening article in 
the August issue. His classmates will be 
interested to learn of his marriage last 
spring. 

Margaret Blakely ’24, technical librarian, 
Denver Public Library, is editor of “The Li- 
brary Table” a department devoted to engin- 
eering books and reading in The Engineers’ 
Bulletin, published by the Colorado Society 
of Engineers. She also prepares frequent 
lists of technical books for distribution. 
There is close cooperation between the Pub- 
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lic Library in its technical department, and 
the Council of the Colorado Engineering So- 
ciety, the latter assisting in the technical 
book selection. 

Bernice E. Doran ’25 gives a careful, de- 
tailed account of “County Library Service to 
Schools,” for Vanderburgh County, Ind., in 
the July-September number of Library Oc- 
current. 

Hester Meigs ’25 is registered in the 
School of Library Service, Columbia, for 
graduate study toward a master’s degree in 
the field of university reference and biblio- 
graphy. It is gratifying to report that she 
was granted a scholarship because of her 
academic record. 

Elizabeth A. Gore ’28 was married on Oc- 
tober 6 to Everett D. Hinton. Their home 
is Sunset Drive, Gaffney, South Carolina. 
Since her graduation Mrs. Hinton has been 
in the cataloging department of the Public 
Library, Gary, Ind. 

Mrs. Cornelia Bertsche ’29 was secretary 
for the District Library Meeting, Elwood, 
Ind., on May 24. 

Dorothy K. Perry ’30 spent her vacation 
in California. She especially enjoyed a visit 
to the Huntington Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyle C. Ridgeway (Elizabeth 
Breitzman ’31) announced the birth of a 
daughter in October. 

Marian G. Elliott ’31 was married to John 
D. Irvine on September 25. They are at 
home, 355 South College Ave., Downey, 
Calif. Mrs. Irvine has been on the staff of 
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the Public Library, Long Beach, Calif., since 
her graduation. 

Ruth S. Baker ’32 is serving as substitute 
in the Public Library of Oak Park, IIl., her 
home. 

Herbert G. Bruncken ’32, senior assistant 
in the Literature room, Milwaukee Public 
Library, was one of the speakers on the 
program of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Oshkosh, appearing before the Lit- 
erature and Arts Section in a talk on the 
MacDowell Colony, of which he has been a 
member. 

Loretta A. Odell ’32 is organizing the Pub- 
lic Library at Williams Bay, Wis. 

Mary Elizabeth Rice ’32 is working as a 
volunteer in the Public Library of her home 
city, Watertown, S. Dak., and serving as 
a substitute in the absence of staff members. 

Mary E. Tesovnik ’32, having passed a 
Milwaukee civil service examination, is fre- 
quently called upon for substitute work. 


Louise Walker ’32 has already found her 
bibliographic training of value, for during 
the summer she assisted a blind student, who 
was getting a Ph.D. degree at Columbia, 
with research, reading, and typing. She 
writes, “the first thing I typed was a bibli- 
ography! I never dreamed that my training 
in this line would be put to use so soon.” 
Miss Walker is now regularly employed in 
the book department of Macy’s store. Her 
address is 21 Claremont, Apt. 5, New York 
City. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The libraries of the state continue to publish inviting lists of books in the local 
papers. In addition to the libraries mentioned below, lists from the following were 
noted: Baraboo, Fort Atkinson, Hartland, Jefferson, Merrill, Neillsville, Reedsburg, 
River Falls, Stevens Point, Stoughton, Waupun. 

The robbing of cash drawers in libraries still goes on. Seven libraries in addition 
to the number announced in the October Bulletin report burglars. No doubt the 
petty cash will need to be carefully taken care of and the librarian’s position as a 
custodian of public property becomes an increasingly important responsibility. 


Adams. The library’s recent receipt of 
313 volumes from the State traveling li- 
brary was announced in the paper and 
the titles were listed. The librarian’s 
report of circulation over four months 
from April through July shows a splen- 
did use and appreciation of the com- 
munity’s railroad coach library. 


Algoma. Story hours are held each 
Saturday morning at the library. 

Announcement was made through the 
press of the receipt of Bohemian books 
from the Traveling library. 


Almond. The library has completed its 
first year in the new building. The 300 
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card holders have borrowed during the 
year a total of 7,119 books. The library’s 
collection has been supplemented by four 
boxes of books from the county travel- 
ing library and twice that number from 
the state traveling library. This has 
meant about 663 additional books. Since 
there are no funds for book purchases 
gifts from friends and organizations are 
sought. Local people have recently con- 
tributed 118 books. 


Amherst. The library continues to re- 
mind its patrons of the need of books. 
Miss Gasmann, secretary of the library 
board in “Library Notes” says in part: 
“When most of us go to the Library to 
select a book to read we want an up-to- 
date, fast moving story, one that will 
take our thoughts from the daily routine 
of life. They rest our minds and we feel 
more able to cope with our problems. 
Therefore such books fill a large part of 
our library shelves, however, there is an- 
other type of book which our library 
needs to give it a proper background, and 
that is the old standard authors such as 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray.” 


Antigo. The library’s periodical list is 
announced by the librarian in the local 
paper. The complete list is arranged by 
subject. The patrons also are informed 
of the practice followed in circulation of 
periodicals as well as the increasing use 
of the privilege. The total circulation of 
periodicals during 1931 was 2,985, while 
the first 10 months of the present year 
show a circulation of 2,540. 


Appleton. A necessary economy is be- 
ing carried out by cutting out all pur- 
chases of duplicate current magazines 
for circulation. This also means that the 
library will not circulate the current 
magazine during the month for which it 
is issued, but upon the receipt of the new 
number. 

Miss Day in her report to the board 
said that the new charge-it-yourself sys- 
tem brought a :narked decrease in the 
circulation for the first few months, but 
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that the tremendous increase during the 
summer and later months would more 
than offset this. 


Appleton. Lawrence College. In Sep- 
tember was dedicated the new $100,000 
library and laboratory at the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. This is a gift of 
James C. Kimberly in memory of his 
father J. A. Kimberly. 


Belleville. A case for the Reading cir- 
cle books has been provided for the con- 
venience of those selecting their reading 
from this list. Adult books which are 
included are listed with reference to their 
location on the shelves of the adult col- 
lection. 


Beloit. In July, August and Septem- 
ber the public library loaned 32,339 vol- 
umes as compared with 25,825 for the 
corresponding period in 1931. 

The librarian’s report also includes a 
statement of the work on bibliographies 
and book material for the fall and winter 
club programs. These program subjects 
are sent to the library where all avail- 
able material is checked preparatory to 
the demand. 


Beloit. College Library. According to 
Miss Butlin, librarian, the total number 
of books in the college library is 86,370 
which, she states, gives Beloit College 
more books per student than any other 
university or college in the middle west. 


Chippewa Falls. An item from the 
Herald-Telegram reads: “Standing room 
only may be a familiar sign at the Chip- 
pewa Falls library if present records 
continue. Every seat has been occupied 
at some hours during the day.” 


Delavan. Miss Richter assistant in 
the library was married the past sum- 
mer to Mr. Herbert Pope of Chicago, 
where they will make their home. 


Eau Claire. According to the librarian 
the book “homecoming” was a great suc- 
cess. Plans are being made to install a 
new charging system which will elimi- 
nate the possibility of books being taken 
without record. 
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Edgerton. The library supplies 26 ru- 
ral schools with books. Early in the 
school year consignments of from 25 to 
40 books are sent out to be exchanged at 
intervals during the year. 


Fond du Lac. The library devoted a 
week to book exhibits planned especially 
to show the rural teachers the book fa- 
cilities and the privileges extended to the 
rural schools. The books for pupils were 
arranged by grades. Georgia Dille and 
Edith Shepard were in charge. 


Green Bay. The county service from 
this department of the public library re- 
ports that at the beginning of the new 
school year collections amounting to 
4,000 books were sent to the schools of 
Brown county at the request of teachers. 
The books are for the use of children 
and adults in the community. 

Newspaper publicity in the fall antici- 
pated the idea of entertainments, parties 
and recreation for “indoors” and sug- 
gested the following books recently add- 
ed: Book of entertainments and theatri- 
cals, by Dayton and Barratt; Successful 
stunts, by Rohrbough; Suppose we play, 
by Clark; World’s best book of games 
and parties, by Lear and Mishler; Par- 
ties that are different, by Owen; Here’s 
for a good time, by Plumb; Please come 
to my party, by Hamilton; Happy party 
book, by Owen. 

The library has resumed Sunday after- 
noon reading room service. 


Janesville. The following from an edi- 
torial is copied from the Daily Gazette 
for September 10, 1932: 

“The Public Library as an Anchorage 

“Reports of the book circulation of the 
Janesville Public Library show that 
there are more people reading now than 
ever in the history of the city. The 
growth of book circulation in two years 
has been more than impressive. For 
August alone there was an increase of 
6,000 over 1930. But there is another 
feature of it—the large number of new 
readers who have taken out cards. 
Many, in fact most of these, are unem- 
ployed persons. They find the library a 
great anchorage.” 
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Kaukauna. The library has extended 
its service by sending a number of books 
to the libraries in St. Mary’s and Holy 
Cross parochial schools, and to the Voca- 
tional school. 


La Crosse. With the prospect of a de- 
creased income the librarian’s report 
brings out interesting comparative sta- 
tistics. The following is quoted from 
the report: 

“As an example of what we have so 
far achieved in economy of operation, we 
append the following: 1915, circulation 
of 107,625, city appropriation of $6,000, 
total disbursements of $9,341.28, cost per 
book circulated of eight cents; 1916, cir- 
culation of 110,499, city appropriation 
of $6,000, total disbursements of $9,821.- 
76, cost per book circulated of 8.8 cents; 
1926, circulation of 228,309, city appro- 
priation of $22,500, total disbursements 
of $29,293.44, cost per book circulated of 
12.8 cents; 1929, circulation of 230,754, 
city appropriation of $23,143.84, total 
disbursements of $30,483.27, cost per 
book circulated of 13.2 cents; 1931, cir- 
culation of 313,885, city appropriation of 
$25,000, total disbursements of $31,379.- 
10, cost per book circulated of 9.9 cents. 

“The gain in circulation from January 
1 to June 30, 1932, was 23,510. In all 
probability the circulation for 1932 will 
be at least 350,000.” 


Marinette. School library service has 
been started this year so that two of the 
public library assistants are in the 
schools from 8:30 to 9 every morning. A 
visit is made to every school once a week, 
or, in case of those with very large en- 
rollment, twice a week. Books are select- 
ed and brought to the schools where they 
are charged out to the pupils. In addi- 
tion the library loans packages of books 
for special reading tables in various 
rooms. 


Menasha. In conjunction with Wis- 
consin products week in September, the 
library arranged a number of products 
in a Menasha products week display. 


Milwaukee. Posters and books on an- 
imals and birds to be watched for dur- 
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ing the fall were features in the chil- 
dren’s room during October. 


Mineral Point. Miss Margaret Craw- 
ford, for twenty-six years librarian of 
the public Library, died in August. Miss 
Crawford had retired from the position 
of librarian about a year previous to her 
death. 

Neenah. Miss Hart spoke on “How 
the Library Serves the Community” at 
a meeting of the Twin City Business and 
Professional Women’s club at the Hotel 
Menasha at their September meeting. 

L. H. Freeman, aged 76, first ward 
council member and president of the 
public library board for 27 years, died 
October 12, 1932. He had been in failing 
health for several years. He had served 
on the library board for 36 consecutive 
years. 


New London. The library sponsored a 
three-day art exhibit in November. The 
pictures, 150 in number, were loaned by 
the Colonial Art company of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


Oconto. The library’s reduction in in- 
come has necessitated a reduction in 
hours of service. The new schedule is: 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 2 to 
5:30 p. m.; Friday and Saturday, 2 to 8 
p. m. 


Oshkosh. September’s circulation of 
books was 35,701; for the corresponding 
month in 1931, it was 27,463. 

Great interest is shown in the story 
hours and these promise to make great 
demands on the children’s department. 

Miss Lucile Newman of the library 
staff was married in the late summer to 
William Freiburger of New London, 
where they will make their home. 


Peshtigo. New shelves have been 
built and are now filled with new and 
attractive books. Harry Flynn formerly 
of Peshtigo, now state inspector of Min- 
nesota schools gave to the library recent- 
ly 200 children’s books. 

Racine. Fire prevention week was ob- 


served at the Library by a display of 
government literature on such subjects 
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as modern methods of fire prevention, 
safety of the home and others. 

Superior. Boys and girls under 14 
years of age are not to be admitted to 
the library after 6 p. m. While this 
regulation has been in effect it has not 
been rigidly enforced. The larger use 
of the reading room during evenings 
necessitated this. 

Miss Merrell, librarian, discussed chil- 
dren’s library privileges before the 
monthly session of delegates to the Su- 
perior Council of parents and teachers. 

Watertown. Following the showing of 
the picture of Zane Grey’s South Sea 
Island fishing a survey was started at 
the library to determine what effect the 
film would have on the circulation of 
Zane Grey books. The survey covered 
one month, during which time there were 
207 circulations of Grey’s books. This 
was considered a rather higher figure 
than usual. 

Wauwatosa. According to a local 
news item “before the dawn of 1931 a 
man in the Wauwatosa public library in 
the day time was a great rarity.... 
Today more men than women are to be 
found in the reading and reference rooms 
and at the delivery desk between the 
hours of nine in the morning and five in 
the afternoon.” 

West Allis. More than 8000 books 
have been placed in the schools this year. 

The librarian reports that the library 
is filled throughout the day with unem- 
ployed men who spend most of their time 
studying technical and reference books 
in preparation for better jobs when bus- 
iness improves. 

Because of the unusual demand for 
technical books the library has _ pur- 
chased double its usual quota in this 
field. 

Wisconsin Rapids. The results of the 
summer reading projects were announced 
in the fall. The making of library book 
catalogs was undertaken by ninety chil- 
dren. Those who completely finished 
these catalogs, twelve in number, read 
in all over 350 hooks; about 1000 were 
read by all taking part. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Jackson, Josephine A. and Salisbury, 
Helen M. Outwitting our nerves. new 
ed. 1932. 420p. Century, $2.50. 131 


The sustained interest in this book, first 
published in 1921, has led to the making of 
a new edition in which such topics as the 
instincts, the phenomena of transference 
and resistance and the importance of emo- 
tions have been strengthened, and a new 
topic Birth control has been added. There 
are minor revisions throughout, such as 
changing of sentence structure and addi- 
tion of paragraphs, and chapters have 
been rearranged for more logical sequence. 


Kranefeldt, W. M. Secret ways of the 
mind. 1932. 188p. Holt, $2. 150 


A trustworthy and excellent brief ac- 
count of the psychological principles of 
Freud, Jung, and Adler, translated from 
the German. 


Young, Vash. Let’s start over again. 
1932. 192p. Bobbs, $1.50. 174 


Another book of wholesome optimistic 
advice by the author of A fortune to share. 
Puts stress on the right mental attitude as 
a means of getting out of the depression. 

See Booklist 29:34 Oct. ’32 


Sociology 


Andrews, John B. Labor problems and 
labor legislation. 4th ed. 1932. 135p. 
illus. Am. Assn. for labor legislation, 
60c. 331.8 
This little book, now rewritten, gives an 

excellent survey of the labor situation in 

the United States and the progress made in 
labor legislation. Good for supplementary 
use in high school work. 


Babson, Roger W. Fighting business de- 


pression. 1932. 249p. Harper, $3. 
330 
Practical suggestions for ending the 


present depression and preventing future 
depressions by the foremost adviser of 
American business men. Written from the 
point of view of the individual plant, in a 
clear and interesting style. 


Buehler, E. C. comp. State and local tax 
revision. 1932. 354p. Wilson, 90c. 
836.2 


A selection of reprints, with brief and 
bibliographies, on a subject of especial im- 
portance in Wisconsin at the present time. 


Fairchild, Henry P. Profits or prosperi- 
ty. 1932. 199p. Harper, $2.75. 330 


Another discussion of the causes of the 
depression, devoted mainly to exposing the 
fallacies of the profit system. Theoretical, 
but simply and interestingly written. 


Foster, W. Z. Toward Soviet America. 
1932. 3843p. Coward, $2.50. 335 
Stump-speech arguments in favor of 


communism by the best known of Ameri- 
can communists. 


Gemmill, P. F. and associates. Contem- 
porary economic problems. 1932. 6738p. 
Harper, $3. 330 


Well-written essays on contemporary 
problems covering the entire economic 
field written by six professors now or for- 
merly associated with the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Mitchell, Broadus. A preface to eco- 
nomics. 1932. 574p. Holt, $3.50. 330 


A good elementary economics textbook 
which differs from other books in the field 
principally in weaving into the story 
sketches of the lives and contributions of 
the leading men in the development of the 
history of economic thought. 

Muller, Helen M. Education by radio. 
1932. 175p. (Reference Shelf) Wilson, 
90c. 371.33 
Arguments for and against the use of 

radio in education. 

Phelps, Edith M. University debators 
annual. 1932. 467p. Wilson, $2.25. 

374 

Subjects covered: Russian and American 
civilizations; Control of production and 
distribution in major basic industries; 
Wage cutting and business recovery; Capi- 
talism on trial; Intervention in the Carib- 
bean; Industrialism versus agrarianism 
for the south; Recognition of Russia; Cen- 
tralized control of industry; Cancellation 
of war debts. 

Pierce, Lyman. How to raise money. 
1932. 295p. Harper, $3. 361 
Devoted to large-scale methods of rais- 

ing money for institutions, organizations 

and community chests. 


Young, Donald. American minority peo- 
ples: a study in racial and cultural 
conflicts in the United States. 1932. 
621p. Harper, $3.50. 325.73 
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The sub-title describes the content of 
this book, which is excellently done, from 
every point of view. Belongs, at least, in 
all larger libraries. 

See Booklist 29:37 Oct. '32 


Science and Useful Arts 


Cades, Hazel Rawson. Good looks for 
girls. 1932. 190p. Harcourt, $2. 646 


A book of practical advice on care of the 
body, including specific exercises for re- 
ducing and building up, care of face and 
hair, use of make-up, how to choose, wear 
and take care of clothes, use of perfume, 
and how to talk. The author stresses the 
idea that good looks depends as much on 
careful grooming as on beauty of feature. 
Some of the chapters have appeared in 
Woman’s Home Companion, of which the 
author is associate editor, and American 
Girl. 


Curry, Manfred. Beauty of flight. 1932. 
100p. illus. John Day, $5. 629.13 


One hundred illustrations showing the 
airplane in action under all possible condi- 
tions. A reading of the brief introduction, 
in which the various cloud formations are 
distinguished, will add to the appreciation 
of the pictures. Boys and men will delight 
in it. 

Dunlap, Orrin E. The outlook for tele- 
vision. 1932. 297p. Harper, $4. 
621.388 


An up-to-date account of the growth 
and development of television. Of especial 
interest to boys and men. 

See Booklist 29:13 Sept. ’32 (under Dins- 
dale) 


Hine, Lewis W. Men at work. 1982. 
unp. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 621 


A series of magnificent photographic 
studies of men at work at modern ma- 
chines and in building construction. Mr. 
Hine’s pictures have appeared in Survey 
Graphic, in rotogravure sections and else- 
where. Like the book on the Beauty of 
flight will interest boys. 


Sheafor, Cora Gillingham. Nature’s 
year. 1932. 1380p. illus. The author, 
Boaz, Wis. $1. 504 


A Wisconsin author takes the reader 
with her around the year, pointing out the 
wonders and delights of Nature as she has 
viewed them from her Richland county 
farm. Emelia E. Snyder, another Richland 
county resident, has made the charming 
little sketches that illustrate the book. 
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Fine Arts 


Caplin, J. F. The lace book. 1932. 166p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2.75. 746 


A book of practical information with 
emphasis on distinguishing characteristics 
of individual laces and attention called to 
machine made laces. Three-fourths of the 
book is devoted to famous laces, their im- 
portance, identification forms and _ uses. 
The remaining chapters discuss hand- 
made and machine-made lace, materials 
used, real and imitation lace, identifica- 
tion, including a lace chart, and care of 
lace. Excellent illustrations, a bibliogra- 
phy, glossary of lace terms and an index 
make this a useful book for reference. 


Van Dyke, Henry, ed. A creelful of fish- 
ing stories. 1932. 420p. Scribner, 
$2.50. 799.1 


From history, poetry, essays, and fiction, 
the compiler has drawn this collection of 
fishing stories, Plutarch, Izaak Walton, 
Andrew Lang, the compiler himself, and 
Viscount Grey being among those repre- 
sented. For fishermen who are literary in 
their tastes. 


Literature 


Crane, Ronald S. ed. A collection of 
English poems 1660-1800. 1932. 1170p. 
Harper, $4. 821.08 


A comprehensive collection of English 
and Scotch poetry of the Restoration peri- 
od and the eighteenth century, designed 
primarily for students. While the most 
space has been devoted to the major poets, 
the lesser poets have been well represent- 
ed, to give a complete survey of the poeti- 
cal themes, conventions and tendencies of 
the period. Contains an excellent bibliog- 
raphy, a glossary of Scottish words and 
expressions and indexes of first lines, 
authors and titles. Pleasing format. 


Marks, Percy. The craft of writing. 
1932. 2831p. Harcourt, $2. 808 


While there is nothing particularly new 
in this book, many things are well put, 
and the beginning writer will find it of in- 
terest. In addition to general considera- 
tion of the subject, touches on Essays, Fic- 
tion, the short story and the novel. 


Van Doren, Mark, ed. American poets, 
1630-1930. 1932. 698p. Little, $3.75. 
811.08 or 821.08 


This anthology does not attempt to rep- 
resent every period of American literature 
nor every American poet who has a name. 
The fifty-seven poets included were chosen 
because they seemed to the editor to pos- 
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sess genuine distinction, and each of these 
is represented with as many of his poems 
as was considered necessary to prove their 
worth and give knowledge of the poet. 
Contains title, first line, and a biographical 
indexes. 


Biography, History and Travel 


Adams, James T. The march of democ- 
racy. 1932. 428p. illus. Scribner, 
$3.50. 973 


A more solid and less brilliant work 
than the Epic; more a carefully planned 
narrative history of events, less a critical 
summary, but nevertheless a very readable 
history, made more interesting by its no- 
table collection of illustrations. The first 
of two volumes, covering the period to the 
Civil war. Well indexed and useful for 
high school reference work. 


Benson, E. F. Charlotte Bronte. 1932. 
3138p. illus. Longmans. 921 


Mr. Benson has set himself to correct 
errors and misinterpretations in the work 
of other biographers, chiefly Mrs. Gaskell, 
and the book will be of most interest to 
those who already know the Bronte story 
well. For larger libraries. 


Bowers, Claude G. Beveridge and the 
Progressive era. 1932. 610p. illus. 
Houghton, $5. 921 


Albert J. Beveridge, senator from Indi- 
ana, had an unusual career, beginning his 
political life as a conservative and later 
moving toward liberalism. As an insur- 
gent in the Senate in his later phase, he 
was closely associated with the elder Sen- 
ator La Follette so, together with its story 
of the national progressive movement that 
rallied around Roosevelt in 1912, the book 
has a special interest for Wisconsin. 

See Booklist 29:42 Oct. ’32 


Campbell, Kathleen. Sarah, duchess of 
Marlborough. 1932. 319p. illus. Little, 
$4. 921 
An outstanding historical biography. 

Sarah Jennings, afterwards Duchess of 

Marborough, was a vivid, dominating per- 

sonality of the 18th century, and the au- 

thor has written a popular, readable ac- 
count of her life time of controversy, court 
intrigue and wifely devotion. 


Flynn, John T. God’s gold; the story 
of Rockefeller and his times. 1982. 
520p. illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 921 


A biography of John D. Rockefeller that 
is singularly unbiased. Rockefeller has 
been the most hated of the great fortune 
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builders, according to Mr. Flynn. None of 
that hatred is allowed to intrude into this 
book, altho the study of the man and of 
the business system he helped create is 
coolly analytical. By the author of Graft is 
business. 


Huxley, Julian. A scientist among the 


soviets. 1932. 142p. Harper, $1.50. 
914.7 
Made up of magazine articles written 


after a short visit to Russia in 1931. Adds 
little that is new, but offers a brief and in- 
formal account of what an intelligent 
tourist saw. 

See Booklist 29:41 Oct. ’32 


Mahan, J. Alexander. Maria Theresa of 
Austria. 1932. 366p. illus. Crowell, 
$3.75. 921 or 943.6 


“Maria Theresa was the only ruling 
queen of the House of Hapsburg and many 
—we think very justly—regard her as the 
most capable, honorable and conscientious 
ruler of the entire dynasty.” In this very 
readable biography, the author presents 
her also as a woman of common sense and 
charm. 


Ouimet, Francis. A game of golf; a 
book of reminiscence. 1932. 274p. 
illus. Houghton, $2.50. 921 
Chiefly concerned with his golfing ex- 


ploits, this book will find its readers 
among golf enthusiasts. 


Tarbell, Ida M. Owen D. Young. 1982. 
8538p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 921 
An addition to the lives of industrial 


leaders. Somewhat eulogistic. 
See Booklist 28:473 Jul. ’32 


Wilkinson, Walter. Puppets in York- 
shire. 1932. 245p. Stokes, $2. 914.2 


In the wintertime the author makes 
puppets; in the summer he wanders about 
rural England with his puppet show 
mounted on a hand-drawn cart. His ad- 
ventures are pleasantly told and will in- 
terest especially those who know York- 
shire. 


Fiction 


Bailey, Temple. So this is Christmas 


and other Christmas stories. 1931. 
illus. 188p. Penn, $2. 
Contents: So this is Christmas! The 


lighted path; The star in the well; The 
wise shepherdess; The burning bush; The 
erystal bowl; O little flock! 


Bassett, Sara Ware. Twin lights. 19382. 


3807p. Penn, $2. 
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People called the old Bearse cottage 
Twin Lights because there was always a 
light in both front windows. Years ago 
Prudence and Eliza Jane Bearse, because 
of differences in temperament, had divided 
the house into identical halves, and for 
years each had lived in her own little do- 
main. It wasn’t until Prudence brought 
home young Evart Morton to nurse his 
sprained shoulder that the hidden love af- 
fair which had so influenced their lives 
and which was to determine their future, 
was brought to light. 


Buck, Pearl S. Sons. 1932. 476p. John 
Day, $2.50. 


This sequel to The Good Earth is a 
longer novel, more crowded with events 
and characters. The theme is less power- 
ful and the action is perhaps less interest- 
ing, altho it develops logically, following 
the careers of the three sons and ending 
in the third generation, when the son of 
Wang the Tiger, war lord, chooses to re- 
turn to the land. Has little or none of the 
objectionable element that spoiled the first 
volume for some readers. 
See Booklist 29:44 Oct. ’32 


Corbett, Elizabeth. After five o’clock. 
1932. 284p. Century, $2. 


Each day after five o’clock Eleanor 
Adams kept an hour for herself in which 
to relax and shut out the world where 
Eleanor Adams, Interiors spelled success 
and hard work. This was her favorite time 
of day,—the time when she made impor- 
tant decisions in her life. The story con- 
cerns three men who are in love with her: 
Stan, the young architect, Gregory Gates, 
the handsome widower, and Joe Cavendish, 
the old standby, and the events which lead 
to her choice between them—after five 
o'clock. 


Delafield, E. M. A good man’s love. 
1932. 315p. Harper, $2.50. 


A story that goes back to the days when 
a girl’s one object in life was a suitable 
match. Monica, carefully schooled in this 
tradition by her mother, misses all chances 
for real happiness, sees the years slip by 
her and to escape that dreaded fate, spin- 
sterhood, desperately snatches an _ oppor- 
tunity for a stodgy, prosaic marriage as 
the means of fulfilling her destiny. 


Glasgow, Ellen. The sheltered life. 1932. 
395p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


With her usual wisdom and skill, Miss 
Glasgow tells the story of a woman whose 
life-long endeavor is to live up to the tra- 
dition of great beauty that had been hers 
in girlhood. Two other character studies, 
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of an old man, and a young girl, make the 
book notable. 


Gowen, Emmett. Mountain born. 1932. 
3807p. Bobbs, $2. 


This story of the Tennessee mountains 
tells of the love of Fate Shannon and 
Nearme Fields and the happenings in the 
mountain community in which they lived. 
The plot is interesting, but the real charm 
of the book lies in the character sketches 
and the mountain idiom in which the book 
is written. Readers who liked Maristan 
Chapman’s Happy mountain will enjoy this. 


Irwin, Inez Hayes. Youth must laugh. 


1932. Bobbs, $2.50. 

A suburb of Boston and a western min- 
ing camp in the period just before and 
after the civil war is the background of 
this novel, written with the prim stateli- 
ness and evanescent sentimentality of the 
time. The story, which tells of the court- 
ships, marriages, pleasures and tragedies 
which brought to an end the happy girl- 
hood of eight sisters, centers around three, 
Josie Em, Francie and Love. An interest- 
ing book, though the reader at times be- 
comes involved in minute detail and is of- 
ten left wondering about events which 
are never explained. 


Irwin, Margaret. Royal Flush. 1932. 


405p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


This historical novel tells the story of 
the family of Charles I after his execution 
by Cromwell. It particularly concerns Mi- 
nette, youngest sister of Charles II, who 
after an unhappy childhood was married 
at sixteen and at that time of the Restora- 
tion to Phillippe brother of Louis XIV. 
Immediately popular, she reigned as a 
belle at Louis’ court until her death at the 
age of 26, having accomplished her pur- 
pose, that of uniting the courts of Eng- 
land and France. The book has two defi- 
nite appeals, a fascinating story and his- 
tory made real. The scenes, atmosphere 
and characters are vividly depicted. 


Leslie, Henrietta. Desired haven. 1932. 
3891p. Houghton, $2. 

After years of study and struggle in 
London, with success just around the cor- 
ner, Roger Horne discovered that he didn’t 
belong in the society into which his music 
brought him. Torn by his love for his 
mother, his music, and the unhappy end- 
ing to his love for Hetty, he finds refuge 
and peace at last in the sea which had 
always been his inspiration. Written with 
more warmth and feeling than the auth- 
or’s former novel Mrs. Fischer’s war. 


Lincoln, J. C. Head tide, 1932. 3887p. 
Appleton, $2.50. 
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Altho the office of the local newspaper, 
the Wellmouth Eagle, to which young 
Franklin Cobb has just fallen heir, is the 
center of interest in this Cape Cod story, 
it has enough of the usual salt water fla- 
vor to satisfy the author’s steady readers. 

See Booklist 29:18 Sept. '32 


Morrow, Honore. Beyond the blue Sier- 
ra. 1932. 8341p. Morrow, $2.50. 


As in her other historical novels, the au- 
thor has used real people and real events. In 
this novel of the settlement of California by 
Spain, she develops her plot around three 
men, Garces, the priest, Anza, the fron- 
tiersman and soldier, and Bucareli, the 
diplomat. Worth reading for its picture of 
a little-known phase of history, and once 
well into the story the reader will find 
that his interest is held. 


Rea, Lorna. First night. 
Harper, $2.50. 


Some of the tense excitement which goes 
with a “First night” in the theater is con- 
veyed to the reader in this book by the 
author of “Six Mrs. Greene’s.” We have 
here the same skill in character analysis, 
with the middle class particularly well 
done. 


Sterrett, Frances R. Years of achieve- 
ment. 1932. 320p. Penn, $2. 


The story of Nicholina Hobe, who came 
to Minnesota from Norway in the ’60’s and 
of her life and that of the children and 
grandchildren who gather to celebrate her 
80th birthday. Runs along smoothly and 
rapidly and will interest some readers, al- 
tho it lacks the depth of other novels that 
have treated the same theme. 


Wharton, Edith. The gods arrive. 1932. 
432p. Appleton, $2.50. 


Chief interest in this story lies in the 
author’s understanding of the writer’s 
temperament and the sources of literary 
inspiration. A continuation of the story of 
Vance Weston and Halo Tarrant, begun in 
Hudson River bracketed. 


Yezierska, Anzia. All I could never be. 
1932. 256p. Brewer, $2. 


Like most of the author’s other stories, 
this is an expression of an immigrant 
girl’s longings for beauty and understand- 
ing and a better life. 


1932. 358p. 


Mystery and Adventure 


Collins, Wilkie. The woman in white. 
1932. 5380p. Harper, $2. 
Another old favorite reprinted in Har- 


per’s sealed mysteries, following the pub- 
lication of The moonstone in the same form. 
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Connington, J. J. The Castleford conun- 
drum. 1932. 340p. Little, $2. 
Satisfactory mystery by one of the de- 

pendable English writers. 

Crofts, Freeman W. Double death. 1932. 
3803p. Harper, $2. 


Well-worked-out plot from the pen of 
one of the better mystery writers. 


Grimshaw, Beatrice. The mystery of 
Tumbling reef. 1932. 294p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 


Altho melodramatic and improbable, this 
mystery has much of the glamor of the 
author’s other stories of the South seas. 


Mann, E. B. The valley of wanted men. 
1932. 293p. Morrow, $2. 


An exciting tale of the western border 
in which cattle thieves who have built up 
a hidden town in the Arizona foothills, are 
outwitted by the hero, who returns from 
prison, where he was sent for attacking 
the man who had defrauded his father, 
determined to avenge his wrongs. 


Mundy, Talbot. Jungle jest. 1932. 392p. 

Century, $2. 

The author’s best adventure tale since 
Khyber rifles. The story centers around 
the character of Cotswold Ommony, an 
English forester in India, and has plenty 
of action and atmosphere. 


Pertwee, Roland. Death in a domino. 
1932. 268p. Houghton, $2. 


The host of an English house party is 
murdered while the guests are playing the 
game of “murder.” Sir John Holland, the 
Chief Commissioner of metropolitan police 
is sentenced for the crime, but is finally 
released when it is shown that he allowed 
himself no defense, thinking his daughter 
Joan was implicated. The plot is well 
worked out and the suspense sustained to 
the end. 


Plum, Mary. Murder at the hunting 
club. 1932. 282p. Harper, $2. 


A good murder mystery with a pictur- 
esque setting in a Michigan hunting and 
fishing club during ladies’ week. 

Ross, Barnaby. The tragedy of Y. 1932. 
344p. Viking, $2. 


A good mystery story with a really sur- 
prising outcome. 
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Children’s Books 
For Younger Children 


Eaton, Walter P. Adventures of the 
Duck family. 1982. 111p. illus. Wilde, 
$1.50. 


An amusing story of the Duck family 
and their neighbors, all of whom come be- 
fore the curtain on the end papers to be 
introduced. Has touches of adult humor 
that will pass over the children’s heads. 


Ewing, Juliana H. Timothy’s_ shoes. 
1932. 180p. illus. Macmillan, $1. 


A revival of three old-time stories in the 
attractive Little Library series. 


Hunt, Clara Whitehill. The little house 
in the green valley. 1932. 95p. illus. 
Houghton, $1.75. 


We read here about the happy summer 
which Gail, Roger and their parents spent 
in the pleasant little house which looked 
glad to see them come home when they 
had been away. The little girls who want- 
ed more books like “About Harriet” will 
welcome this. 


Joan, Natalie. Ameliaranne and the big 
treasure. 1932. illus. McKay, $1.50. 


The pictures continue to make these 
Ameliaranne books delightful, altho per- 
haps the stories are wearing somewhat 
thin. 


Moon, Grace. Far-away desert. 1932. 


261p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 


Pah-chee, a little Indian girl taken away 
to a white school, longs for her Navajo 
desert. She runs away with a neighbor 
boy and their journey finally leads them to 
a circus. An understanding clown is in- 
strumental in their return to their homes. 
Will interest young boys and girls. Illus- 
trations are by Carl Moon. 


Vivier, Max. Peeps at Abraham Lincoln. 
1932. 31p. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 921 


A life of Lincoln for little children, fol- 
lowing the picture strip idea. Similar to 
the book on Washington (Bulletin Feb. 
32). 


Folklore 


Healy, Daty, Cat tales from many lands. 
1932. unp. illus. Scribner, $1.50. 


Fourteen cat stories from eleven coun- 
tries, India, China, Tibet, Greece, Russia, 
England, Wales, Africa, Persia, Scotland 
and France. The illustrations are attrac- 
tive and add much to the stories, which 
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have real charm and interest. Unusually 
good value for the price. 


Overbeck, Alice O’Reardon. Sven the 
wise and Svea the kind. 1932. 171p. 
illus. Harper, $2.50. 

Three stories from Lapland, of interest 
because we have little of the folklore of 
that country. Attractively made up but 
expensive. 


Young, Ella. The unicorn with silver 
shoes. 1932. 215p. illus. Longmans, 
$2. 398 


Four tales with all the flavor of Irish 
folklore and with the personal charm of 
the author’s other books. 


Books of Information 


Beard, Annie E. S. Our foreign born 
citizens. New ed. 1982. 396p. Cro- 
well, $2. 920 


A new edition of the book first published 
in 1922. The original material has been 
revised and brought up to date and several 
new names added, among them, Felix Ad- 
ler, Alexis Carrell, J. J. Davis, Gustav Lin- 
denthal, A. A. Michelson, and Knute Rock- 
ne. 


Jean, Sally L. and Hallock, G. T. Spend- 
ing the day in China, Japan and the 
Philippines. 1932. 210p. illus. Har- 
per, $2. 915 


How boys and girls in other lands spend 
their time, what they eat, the games they 
play, what they say to each other, and the 
clothes they wear, are all presented here. 
A good deal of folk lore, history, descrip- 
tion and local color are included. Sup- 
posed to be used as a supplement to geog- 
raphies. Ought to promote international 
understanding. 


Picture map geography 
of the world. 1932. 216p. maps. 
Stokes, $2.50. 910 


To each country of the world is assigned 
a brief descriptive chapter and a map. The 
maps are necessarily small, but are not 
overcrowded with detail. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Bemis, K. I. comp. Boys’ adventure li- 
brary. 1932. 287p. Revell, $2. 


Fourteen stories covering subjects dear 
to boys, such as baseball, mountain climb- 
ing, hunting, aviation, animals, etc. are 
collected here. Zane Grey, Webb Waldron 
and Ben East are among the authors rep- 
resented. Heroic and self-sacrificing ele- 
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ments receive special emphasis. Will prob- 
ably be enjoyed by older boys who crave 
adventure if they can be persuaded to read 
short stories. 


James, Will. Uncle Bill, a tale of two 
kids and a cowboy. 1932. 241p. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 

Altho more of a made-up story than 
Smoky and Lone cowboy, this story of a 
city boy and girl who learn the ways of a 
ranch from a genial old cowboy, has much 
real western atmosphere. 


Knox, Rose B. Gray Caps. 1932. 304p. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 


A story of the South during the war, 
gallant, dignified and romantic. Though 
written from the southern point of view, 
it should go far toward eradicating any 
prejudice which may linger in the minds 
of this generation. 


Meigs, Cornelia. Swift rivers. 1932. 
234p. Little, $2. 
Chris Dahlberg in whose veins “the 


blood of a hundred older Vikings ran hot” 
takes the first logs from the head of Goose 
Wing River down the Mississippi to St. 
Louis. This story of stirring adventure is 
gathered largely from those whose grand- 
fathers followed the example of Chris. 
Will appeal to older boys. 
See Booklist 29:48 Oct. ’32 
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Singmaster, Elsie. The young Ravenels. 
1932. 214p. Houghton, $1.75. 


A very pleasant story about delightfully 
real people. All that happens to the young 
Ravenels, including Father and Uncle, 
during the months Mothers is away, and 
the original-minded Ravenels themselves, 
will hold the interest of all older girls and 
some adults as well. 


Swift, Hildegarde H. The railroad to 
freedom. 1932. 364p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
921 


Harriet Tubman, the little girl who ran 
away from slavery and later led over 300 
of her people to freedom, comes alive in 
these pages. She becomes famous as the 
Moses of her people, as miracle woman 
with power to heal, as a _ distinguished 
soldier. The simple and dramatic narra- 
tive will be appreciated by junior and high 
school boys and girls. 


Untermeyer, Louis. The donkey of God. 
1932. 300p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


A novel book for young people of high 
school age in which short historical and 
descriptive sketches of famous towns and 
cities of Italy are interspersed with le- 
gends and followed by original stories, 
humorous and imaginative, inspired by the 
places visited. 





LIBRARIES AND THE DEPRESSION 


If one were looking for silver linings to the cloud cast over our country by the de- 
pression, the increase in the use of public library facilities, with all that increase 
connotes in respect to the spread of one form of popular education, could hardly fail 
to be noted. Figures for 44 libraries in cities of more than 200,000 population, pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the American Library Association Bulletin, show the ac- 
quisition of a million new book borrowers during the last two years. During that 
period the number of books borrowed from these same libraries has reached the total 
of 157,000,000—an increase of 26,000,000 over the corresponding figures for 1929. 
From libraries large and small all over the country the same story of the multiplica- 
tion of demands is told. It would be impossible to estimate the tremendous value of 
the service that the public libraries are rendering at this time. 

Under the circumstances any curtailment of appropriations for books and services 
in the public libraries would obviously be most short-sighted and unwise, and the 
consequent crippling of the libraries’ efforts to meet the needs of the people would 
be a public calamity—JOURNAL OF ADULT EDUCATION, October, 1932. 
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CULTURAL EXPENDITURES NECESSARY TO LIFE OF COMMUNITY 


In very city and town the present economic situation ought to bring about a new 
and helpful coalition among all of those who are concerned with the cultural life of 
the community. In an effort to reduce public expense there are now campaigns call- 
ing for far too drastic curtailments of municipal expenditures. No town or city can 
cut expenditures in half, as has been suggested in some places, without doing harm 
to the life of the community from which it will not easily recover. 

When one allows for the fixed charges of a city or town and the necessary oper- 
ating expenses, the amount that can be cut away by the administrative body is not 
so much as many taxpayers fondly hope. Many taxpayers anxious to accelerate the 
downward movement in taxes, now that the movement is under way, are going to 
press their case too far for the good of the community. Education through schools 
and libraries is likely to be the outstanding sufferer. 

Many taxpayers have not adequately analyzed their own situation and are lay- 
ing to community taxes financial difficulties that are in large part due to their own 
expanded methods of living. Many who have tripled their own family budgets in the 
last ten years are grumbling because of the ten percent increase in their tax bills. 
Community taxes to a large extent are a method of cooperative buying. Especially 
is this true of education. The average community spends less than $1 per capita per 
year for its library service and not much more than 10 cents per capita per year for 
books in its library. Can cooperative buying go further than that in obtaining value 
for the money? Probably in but few communities is the cost of a child’s school day 
more than 50 cents. Can any other expenditure in the family buy more for that 
sum? The entire expenditure for books in the public school system would be less 
than 5c per week per child. Should that be curtailed while the lollipop nickels are 
still forthcoming? If some group in the community would analyze its educational 
and cultural expenditures there would be far less criticism of them. 

Sales of textbooks in the United States declined 15 per cent between July and 
December, 1931, according to the figures recently made available at the Federal 
Office of Education. There was a drop of three and a half million dollars in the net 
sales of the textbooks of 42 leading publishers over the corresponding period of a 
year previous and it is estimated that the total drop for the year will be close to 
$7,000,000. 

William John Cooper, Commissioner of Education, lays the decline in part to the 
“unwise attempt at economy” by school systems, according to the United States 
Daily. “School systems are storing up future trouble for themselves by refusing to 
replace dilapidated books when they should be replaced,” Dr. Cooper stated. Text- 
books and supplies amount to but three per cent of the average school budget, he 
also stated. 

Economies made in this manner can only lead later to the necessity of a large 
outlay for the replacement of worn out and obsolete textbooks and can mean no 
real saving. In addition a real injury may be done the child by offering him books 
which should have been long since retired. A clean readable book is far more condu- 
cive to interested study than a dog-eared soiled copy. There is no economy in the 
postponement of necessary purchases such as these.—PUBLISHERS WEEKLY. August 
20, 1982, 


